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Albright station now under construction 
by two of our principal operating subsidiaries. 


High-Powered Growth at West Penn Electric! 


In the six-year period after 1945, West Penn Electric has invested about 
$188,000,000 in additional facilities to meet the growing needs for electric 
power of its residential, commercial and industrial customers. 

The current year’s record construction budget of $48,700,000 provides for 
the substantial completion of the first two generating units of a new station 
at Albright, W. Va., with a combined capability of 150,000 kilowatts and, in 
part, for the installation of unit No. 3 at that station and unit No. 8 at the 
Springdale, Pa., station. Each of these units will have a capability of 135,000 
kilowatts and is scheduled to be in operation in 1954. Another main project 
now under way includes construction of 185 additional miles of 132,000 volt 
transmission lines. 

This continuing program benefits both indus- 
tries and people throughout West Penn Electric’s 
territory of 29,000 square miles...in Pennsyl- 


THE vania, West Virginia, Maryland, Ohio and Vir- 
ginia. The total capability of the System in 1954 

é S f Pn n” will exceed 1,700,000 kilowatts, more than twice 

that at the end of World War II. This growth of 

. power supply keeps pace with the technological 
Electric Co mp any advance and expansion of industries operating in 


West Penn Electric territory and with the wider 
50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. x; use of electricity in the home. 
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Principal Operating subsidiaries: Monongahela Power Company + The Potomac Edison Company « West Penn Power Company 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 


FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 





The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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What 
do you look for 
when you plan 

your advertising? 


Is your financial advertising 
aimed at above-average- 
income families (who are 
primeinvestment prospects) 
as well as professional and 
institutional security buy- 
ers? Then you should have 
all the facts about The New 
York Times coverage of this 
doubly profitable market. 
Get the complete New York 
Times story. Find out why 
The Times has been the 
world’s leading financial ad- 
vertising medium for 45 
consecutive years. 


The New York Cimes 


“All the News That’s Fit to Print” 


For 45 years first in the world 
in financial advertising 





| DIVIDEND 


om 1) oe LA RED 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


IMMEDIATE PLACEMENT or FUTURE COM- 
MITMENT 


now being accepted. Each account 

insured up to $10,000 by an Agency of 

. S. Gov't. Once you have placed funds 

through this BUREAU new lists of Insured 

Savings and Loan Associations paying HIGHER 

than average and EXTRA dividends will be 

privately mailed to you before being offered to 
the public. Our_ Service is FREE! 


Ask fer Confidential Report +250 


INSURED ASSOCIATIONS 
DIVIDEND BUREAU 
Dept. A-5!, 53 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 


LAW OF WILLS 


By Parnell Callahan, lawyer. 
Explains the law of wills. Sim- | Post 
plified charts of all 48-States in- Paid 
cluded. Mail only $1.00 for this 

96-page book post paid. Also “Law for Small 
Businessman’”’—$1.00. 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 686, 
43 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK I!, N. Y. 
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There'll 
always be 
a cookie jar 


Keeping cookies in the house goes 
along with our belief in education, 
decent clothes, proper medical and 
dental care. All part of the American 
way of life, the highest standard in 
the world, but occasionally making 
stiff demands on pocketbooks. 


That’s when a Beneficial Loan can 
be helpful—by providing a way to 
bridge the gap between paydays 
without entailing family sacrifice. 


The more than 700 offices of the 
BENEFICIAL LOAN SysTEM in this 
country and Canada make personal 
loans for worthy purposes — repay- 
able in monthly instalments out of 
income. They are helping to keep 
the cookies in the cookie jar. 


A Beneficial Loan is for 
a beneficial purpose. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 




















SYSTEM 








Substdiary loan companies operate under the following names: PERSONAL FINANCE COMPANY 


COMMONWEALTH LOAN Co. ... LINCOLN LOAN CORPORATION... WORKINGMEN’S LOAN ASSOCIATION, INC. ... BENEFICIAL FINANCE Co. 


CONSUMERS CREDIT COMPANY ...PROVIDENT LOAN AND SAVINGS SOCIETY OF DETROIT 
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Chrysler 


Arms Outlay Peak 
Moved Back Again 


Slower arms build-up now planned will stimulate the 


economy over a longer period, lessen the likelihood 


of boom-and-bust and permit larger civilian output 


a armament outlays during 
the period between the close of 
World War II and the outbreak of 
fighting in Korea were huge by pre- 
vious peacetime standards, they were 
not geared to the situation which con- 
fronted us in June 1950. Conse- 
quently, a substantial buildup became 
necessary, intended not only to meet 
the current crisis but to prepare us 
in advance for a potentially greater 
one. The plan originally formulated 
called for an accelerated rise in mili- 
tary expenditures from less than $15 
billion annually before Korea to a 
~ peak of $83 billion during the current 
(1952-53) fiscal year. 

If this program had been carried 
out on schedule, it would have had an 
extremely inflationary effect on the 
economy and would have necessitated 
reducing the production of many ci- 
vilian durables almost to the vanish- 
ing point because of shortages of labor 
and materials. But the plan itself was 
highly unrealistic and its goals could 
not have been approached even under 
favorable conditions. Due to procure- 
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ment difficulties, the machine tool bot- 
tleneck brought about by OPS 
bungling, strikes and various other 
factors, it became necessary to scale 
down the original plans. 

Late last year, it was decided that 
the peak in defense outlays during 
any year would not go above $53 bil- 
lion, and that this peak would have to 
be postponed to the 1953-54 fiscal 
year. This decision also involved 
maintaining expenditures at much 
higher levels after the peak had been 
passed than would have been neces- 
sary if the production originally 
scheduled for 1952-53 could actually 
have been attained in that year. The 
change in plans meant that defense 
spending would furnish an increasing 
stimulus to the economy for a year 
longer than had been anticipated, that 
the subsequent decline in demand 
from this source would be much less 
drastic and that civilian output could 
be maintained at higher levels during 
the period of military outlays. 

All these factors represented grati- 
fying changes from the situation orig- 


inally anticipated. Nevertheless, since 
the stock market ordinarily tries to 
discount favorable or unfavorable in- 
fluences a long time ahead, investors 
have remained conscious of the fact 
that some day—later than previously 
expected, but still within the easily 
foreseeable future—the prop provided 
by defense expenditures would be 
partially withdrawn. With stock 
prices at current levels and evidence 
available in all directions that only 
the existence of this prop had pre- 
vented a considerable business reces- 
sion during 1951 and early 1952, this 
represented a legitimate cause for 
concern. 

Now the peak of the defense pro- 
gram has been pushed back once 
more. This move represents, in part, 
an involuntary adjustment to the ef- 
fects of the steel strike, but also re- 
flects a desire on the part of the 
military planners to avoid piling up a 
hoard of planes and other materiel 
which may become obsolete as a result 
of new designs. The new plan will in- 
volve somewhat smaller outlays dur- 
ing the current fiscal year than had 
previously been scheduled, with a 
compensating gain in 1953-54 and 
1954-55. 


Another Stretch-Out? 


The peak will still come in 1953-54, 
but at a considerably later date. Thus, 
whereas it has been expected that the 
maximum arms outlay would come 
around mid-1953, it is now likely to 
be postponed to early 1954, with 
only a moderate decline anticipated 
during the remainder of that year. 
And there is always the possibility, or 
even probability, that the latest 
stretch-out will not be the last. Hence, 
if there is no further deterioration in 
our relations with Russia, it is quite 
conceivable that the actual peak in 
arms outlays may not come until 
1955, or even later. Peace in Korea 
might or might not result in scaling 
down total defense expenditures, but 
it would certainly not accelerate their 
timing. 

The importance of armament out- 
lays as a prop to the economy can be 
judged by tracing their growing im- 
portance over the past two years as 
compared with other segments of 
Gross National Product. During the 
second quarter of 1950, just before 
Korea, national defense expenditures 
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by the Federal Government accounted 
for only 4.4 per cent of GNP. This 
ratio has grown steadily since then, to 
9.5 per cent a year later and to 13.8 
per cent during the second quarter of 
1952. 

As compared with both these ear- 
lier periods, the latest quarter shows 


Preferred Stocks 


increases in personal consumption ex- 
penditures for non-durable goods and 
for services ; these gains have been re- 
sponsible for a sizable proportion of 
the growth in total output. But taken 
by themselves, they would not have 
been able to avert a substantial slow- 
down in business activity over the 


With Back Dividends 


With earnings high and prospects good many companies find 


it possible to make inroads on their accumulations. Here 


is a group of issues which seem headed for such payments 


referred stocks on which unpaid 

dividends have accumulated sel- 
dom make an appeal to the average 
investor, but frequently they prove to 
be very profitable speculations. Over 
the past several years many corpora- 
tions whose preferred issues had piled 
up substantial totals of back dividends 
found it possible to eliminate the ar- 
rearages entirely. Others are making 
steady inroads into their unpaid divi- 
dend accumulations and look to the 
time when the situation will be his- 
tory and regular payments become 
the pattern. 

Still other corporations have not 
yet commenced to cut down the 
amounts they owe their stockholders, 
but appear headed in that direction 
since they have been finding it pos- 
sible each year to pay the equivalent 
of a full year’s regular payments. 


Why Arrears Pile Up 


Arrearages often are the result of 
the cyclical characteristics of the in- 
dustry within which a company op- 
erates. Somtimes the fault lies at the 
door of management. Whatever the 
primary cause, the company may do 
very well when times are good, but as 
conditions become difficult, earnings 
recede and the company’s preferred 
stocks are forced to enter the non- 
dividend column. Where the pre- 
ferred is of the cumulative type the 
unpaid dividends pile up year after 
year. Too often they reach the point 
where the company’s only resource 
is to recapitalize as a means of estab- 
lishing its capital structure on a sound 
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earnings basis. Some of the corpora- 
tions with accumulated dividend obli- 
gations are in this latter group. 

The speculator’s opportunities to- 
day lie among the issues of companies 
whose earnings have improved to the 
point where some payments to the 
cumulative preferred stockholders are 
being made right along, and whose 
prospects justify the belief that even- 
tually they will be able to step up 
their payments and get rid entirely 
of the burden. In the meantime the 
payments not only afford the holder 
a liberal return on the cost of the 
shares, but bolster the belief that once 
the accumulations are eliminated the 
corporation will have little difficulty 
in continuing payments at the regu- 
lar rate. 

Meantime, of course, the shares 
must continue to be rated as specu- 
lative. It is yet to be determined 
whether, with the passing of the busi- 
ness peak, a corporation which has 





past year, if defense outlays had not 
risen by a good margin. 

As compared with the second quar- 
ter of 1951, the similar period of this 
year showed practically no change in 
construction outlays, producers’ in- 
vestment in durable equipment or 

Please turn to page 23 


fared unusually well while business 
was in full swing, will be able to re- 
tain its earning power once sales re- 
cede and margins narrow. In the past 
many corporations with unpaid divi- 
dends prospered sufficiently during a 
business boom to pay off their back 
dividends. But just about the time 
they caught up with the procession, 
as it were, along came another busi- 
ness setback, whereupon the company 
reverted to its former marginal posi- 
tion and again began to pile up a 
disturbing total of unpaid dividends. 


Some Possibilities 


The speculator who seeks to profit 
from commitments in preferred stocks 
with unpaid dividends will find much 
to interest him in the accompanying 
tabulation of seven such issues. They 
offer the possibility of eventually pay- 
ing off their accumulations while af- 
fording a highly generous return from 
the payments currently being made. 
Several issues, such as the Alleghany 
Corporation, General Steel Castings 
and Riverside Cement have paid 
more this year than their stated divi- 
dend rates and thereby have cut into 
the “backlog.” Others have made 
reasonable payments though not suffi- 
cient to cut into the amounts still 
unpaid. Admittedly speculative, the 
seven appear to be among the best in 
that category. 


Interesting Preferreds with Dividend Arrears 





1950 1951 


Alleghany Corp. $2.50 cum. 


Oe bik scdbetans $95.47 $9.78 
Eastern Sugar Assoc. $5 

DUIS on roan geek 24.16 32.29 
Gen. Steel Castings $6 cum. 20.38 23.52 
Long Bell Lumber $4 cum. 

OFS Pare $56 3.12 
Riverside Cement $1.25 

me See's BRA 6.91 8.39 
Va.-Carolina Chem., 6% 

OU ND, oc ante nace b14.60 b23.72 
Western Maryland Ry. 7% 

Pam 265 heen: 30.26 31.21 





~Earned Per Share 
7-—Annual—, _- Six Months — 


-—— Dividends —_, 





c—Paid——, {Ar- Recent 
1951 1952 1951 *1952_ rears Price 
$12.18 $13.91 $5.00 $5.00 $31.25 110 


N.R. NR. 5.00 3.75 3791 87 
10.15 13.54 17.00 1200 450 100. 
119 0.79 315 080 8164 35° 
N.R. N.R. 250 1.50 15.87 - a32 
.... b18.79 6.00 6.00 73.50 127 
16.29 13.88 14.00 7.00 127.75 184 


*Declared or paid to September 10. As of September 10; per share. a—Over-the-counter bid. 


b—Year ended June 30. N.R.—-Not reported. 
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Self-Service May Aid 
Woolworth’s Profits 


Experiments with self-service departments won't 


affect nearby operations, but have longer term 


possibilities. Shares are attractive for income. 


F W. Woolworth is by far the 
e largest factor in the variety 
chain field, with 1951 sales more than 
double those of its nearest competitor, 
S. S. Kresge. At the end of last year, 
the company had 1,778 stores doing 
business in the United States, as well 
as 157 in Canada and eight in Cuba. 
In addition, a stock interest of 52.7 
per cent is held in a British company 
(F. W. Woolworth & Co., Ltd.) 
which operated 764 stores in that 
country at the turn of the year, while 
a subsidiary in Western Germany had 
44 units in operation. 


Long Established 


The present business is an out- 
growth of a single store established 
in Lancaster, Pa., back in 1879 and 
its steady expansion is one of the 
brighter chapters in the history of 
American corporate enterprise. After 
the business was incorporated in De- 
cember, 1911, the company never 
failed to earn a profit or pay a divi- 
dend in any succeeding year. And 
today, the company operates in a 
highly conservative manner. Most of 
its stores are leased, debt is negligible 
for a company of its size, and book 
values of some important assets 
grossly understate their true value. 
For example, the investment in the 
British affiliate is carried at $30.9 
million on Woolworth’s books and at 
the end of last year this holding had a 
market value of $193 million, based 
on London Stock Exchange quota- 
tions. Similarly, the interest in the 
German subsidiary is carried at a 
nominal $1 value in the company’s 
balance sheet. , 

Being first, of course, has its dis- 
advantages as well as its advantages. 
Some of Woolworth’s stores are not 
as large as might be desired under to- 
day’s conditions and the company’s 
average sales per store are on the low 
side, compared with other leading 
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variety chains. Moreover, since 1939 
Woolworth’s over-all sales have in- 
creased at a slower rate than some of 
its competitors. The management, 
however, is continuously taking steps 
to increase sales and improve effi- 
ciency and, reflecting this policy, com- 
pleted 396 major construction pro- 
jects in the 1947-1951 period. Last 
year’s capital expenditures amounted 
to about $17.8 million, and it is ex- 
pected that a comparable amount will 
be spent this year for additions and 
improvements. 7 
Considerable attention has recently 
been focused on the self-service store 
being operated by the company near 
Stuyvesant Town in New York City. 
The idea of self-service stores, how- 
ever, is not exactly new to Wool- 
worth; this method of operation was 
tried out some years ago with less- 
than-favorable results. At that time, 
it is worth noting, consumers were 





F. W. Woolworth 


Net Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 
(Millions) Share dends 


1929. $303.0 $3.66 $2.40 


Price Range 


1037%4—52% 


1932.. 249.9 2.27 2.40 453544—22 
1937.. 304.8 340 2.40 6534—34 
1938.. 304.3 2.95 2.40 5334—36 
1939.. 3188 3.02 2.40 5034—36 
1940.. 335.5 2.48 2.40 42%—30 
1941.. 377.1 269 2.00 34144—23% 
1942.. 423.2 2.43 1.60 31 —21% 
1943.. 439.0 2.26 1.60 424%4,—30% 
1944.. 4598 235 1.60 444,—36% 
1945.. 477.1 2.43 1.60 532—40% 
1946.. 552.4 412 2.10 62144334 
1947.. 593.4 4.32 2.50 53 —43 
1948.. 623.9 4.48 2.50 49,—41% 
_1949.. 615.6 3.83 2.50 4954—44 
1950.. 632.1 3.83 2.50 51 —42% 
1951.. 684.2 3.22 2.50 46%4—41% 
Seven months ended July 31: 
i Ee . cvmile. (ik gin 
1952.. 357.6 ... a$2.00 b45 —42% 


* Has paid dividends in every year since 1912. 
a—Paid or declared to September 10. b—Through 
September 10. 






F. — 
Charles Phelps Cushing 


not accustomed to browsing about in 
super-markets as they now are and it 
would not be surprising if the latest 
experiment proves far more success- 
ful. 

On the other hand, it is also quite 
likely that even if this method of 
shopping proves adaptable to the 
variety chain field, it would require 
a number of years before there would 
be any significant effect on Wool- 
worth’s operations. 

Some of the benefits of self-service 
in variety chain merchandising are 
fairly obvious. Faster and more con- 
venient shopping can easily be visual- 
ized. And, from a company stand- 
point, it might noticeably increase 
impulse buying—thereby boosting the 
size of the average customer’s pur- 
chase. 


Possible Economies 


Moderate reduction in labor costs 
might eventually be possible and this 
is a sizable expense item for variety 
chains, running around 20 per cent 
of the sales dollar. In the latter con- 
nection, however, complete self-ser- 
vice is not practicable in the variety 
chain field. Candy, food, jewelry and 
cosmetics must still be obtained from 
a salesclerk and very small items re- 
quire pre-packaging before the cus- 
tomer arrives at the check-out coun- 
ter. Other help is needed to 
discourage pilfering—a very real 
problem in this type of operation. 

Sales figures released thus far in- 
dicate that Woolworth’s 1952 dollar 
volume is running close to four per 
cent ahead of last year. And it may 
reasonably be expected that full-year 
sales will be somewhat higher than 
the $684.2 million total of last year, 
which constituted an all-time high and 


Please turn to page 27 
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Higher Rates Help 
Consolidated Edison 


Recent adjustments will lift earnings by about 


70 cents per share. 


Presently paying only 


$2, company may later raise dividend rate 


onsolidated Edison of New York, 

the world’s largest electric-gas 
utility system, has faced narrowing 
profit margins for some years, due 
largely to stringent regulations by the 
Public Service Commission at Al- 
bany. Back in 1932, the year of the 
great depression, when many indus- 
trial companies were in the red, Edi- 
son earned $4.08 a share on its com- 
mon stock and paid over $4 in divi- 
dends. Last year, despite an 80 per 
cent gain in revenues during the in- 
terval, it earned only $2.26 a share 
and paid $2. The company earned 
a return on investment of only about 
4.4 per cent, compared with 6 per 
cent earned by most utilities. 

In March 1946 the Public Service 
Commission began a general investi- 
gation of Consolidated Edison’s rate 
structure, and on December 30, 1948, 
Chairman Maltbie (who resigned 
shortly thereafter) ordered Consoli- 
dated Edison to reduce its electric 
rates by 10 per cent on a so-called 
temporary basis, the reduction 
amounting to about $21.5 million an- 
nually. Edison put the reduction into 
effect January 10, 1949, but con- 
tested the order in the state and Fed- 
eral courts, finally losing out on an 
appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court 
after a series of favorable and un- 
favorable decisions in lower courts. 


Long-Term Problem 


However, this did not finally settle 
the matter since the State Commis- 
sion still faced the problem of decid- 
ing on a “permanent” rate structure 
to replace the temporary rates. Be- 
cause of the company’s complicated 
rate structure, as well as the numer- 
ous issues over accounting and de- 
preciation, it required several years 
for the Commission (which now in- 
cluded several new members) to ar- 
rive at a final decision. This was an- 
nounced July 18 of this year, al- 
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though copies of the detailed findings 
(in a 277-page printed book) have 
only recently become available. 

In the press release announcing its 
decision the Commission called atten- 
tion to the large savings to consum- 
ers which had resulted from the 10 
per cent reduction—about $25 mil- 
lion a year or a total of some $83 
million. It did not wish to cancel the 
Maltbie rate reduction, and it ex- 
tended the cut to benefit consumers 
in Westchester and a small part of 
the Bronx, which had not shared in 
the earlier saving because at that time 
they were served by subsidiary com- 
panies (later merged). 


Doubt Raised 


However, while not wishing per- 
haps to acknowledge that Maltbie had 
been wrong, the Commission in effect 
admitted that his ideas with respect 
to plant account and rate base had 
been harsh. Although the Edison 
plant account was virtually on an 
original cost basis, Maltbie had 
wanted to trim off some items con- 
sidered “imprudent.” The Commis- 
sion for years had engaged in a 
fight with the company over the mat- 
ter of the depreciation reserve and 
Maltbie, using the testimony of 
friendly engineers and applying the 
“straight line” theory, had jacked up 
depreciation reserves substantially. 
He used these changes to reduce the 
rate base sharply and justify the 10 
per cent cut. However, rulings of 
state courts in other utility cases pre- 
vented the Commission from forcing 
the company to change the accounts 
on its stockholders’ books. While the 
question of permanent rates re- 
mained open, the company merely 
carried Maltbie’s net plant reduction 
(about $163 million) as “Unearned 
Surplus—Special.” In its recent de- 
cision the Commission cleared this up 


by proposing an increase in the de- 


preciation reserve of only $50 mil- 


lion, so that Edison can now restore © 


some $113 million to earned surplus. 

After making this concession, the 
Commission had to acknowledge that 
Edison’s current income on the re- 
vised rate base fails to provide an 
adequate rate of return (in the range 
of 534 to 6 per cent) and hence it 
sought ways of increasing earnings 
without canceling the Maltbie cut of 
ten per cent. This was done by a 
series of adjustments throughout the 
whole rate structure. 

In New York City the minimum 
monthly bill, including the fuel sur- 
charge, was raised from 71 cents to 
81 cents. Wholesale rates to large 
customers (some of whom have made 
money in the past by submetering 
electricity to tenants) were raised by 
an estimated $4.3 million per annum. 
The Commission does not have di- 
rect jurisdiction over rates ‘charged 
to other large customers such as New 
York City (which buys electricity for 
street lighting, subways, etc.), Fed- 
eral and State buildings, railroads and 
other utilities. But it argued that 
these customers were paying ex- 
tremely low rates—hardly enough in 
some cases to meet generating costs 
—and that Edison could raise their 
rates substantially and thereby in- 
crease its revenues by the desired 
amount of $11.5 million. However, 
Edison has been somewhat uncer- 
tain as to what extent it could bene- 
ficially raise these rates, and initial 
estimates of the possible increase in 
revenues ranged from $4.7 million to 
$7 million. 


Estimated Benefits 


Because of the number and com- 
plexity of the adjustments, it is diffi- 
cult to make an exact estimate of the 
total net benefits accruing to the com- 
pany. Despite the cuts allowed in 
Westchester, the other rate adjust- 
ments are expected to yield a net gain 
in annual revenues of perhaps $11 
million to $13 million. Only about 
46 per cent of this can be carried 
down to net income (due to Federal 
and other taxes) or about $5 million 
to $6 million. However, the re- 
duction of $4.1 million in current de- 
preciation accruals can be carried 
down to net intact, since the company 
will continue to report the same de- 
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preciation in its tax report, and won’t 
have to pay taxes on this saving. 
Total benefits to stockholders may 
therefore be estimated roughly at $9 
million to $10 million, or at 67 to 
74 cents per share. Added to the 
$2.23 reported for the 12 months 
ended June 30 this would make pro 
forma earnings $2.90 to $2.97. On 
this basis the present $2 dividend rate 
would be covered by a wide margin. 
If the higher earnings are fully 


realized (and it must be emphasized 
that they are merely a rough estimate) 
there might be some expectation of a 
higher dividend rate a year or so from 
now, particularly if the company 
should decide to do important equity 
financing. Such financing has been 
accomplished indirectly thus far 
through issuance of convertible de- 
bentures, which have now _ been 
largely converted into common stock. 

THE END. 


Rare Metals—New Glamour Field 


Military needs have spurred search for rare earth 


elements, some of which were unknown until a few 


years ago. Future use should grow at a rapid rate 


By Louis J. Rolland 


are mineral compounds which— 

because of their confusing no- 
menclature—are sometimes referred 
to simply as the “ium” minerals, are 
coming in for increased attention in 
investment circles. The reason: Many 
of these tongue-twisting minerals are 
showing phenomenal growth under 
the impetus of the rearmament pro- 
gram. Titanium, for example, is now 
going into jet engines and other mili- 
tary production on a large scale, and 
is also believed to have a bright com- 
mercial future once costs can be 
brought down. And the same is true, 
to a lesser degree, of certain other 
rare minerals such as lithium and 
zirconium. 

The so-called rare earth minerals 
are not necessarily “rare’’, despite the 
implications of the term. Some, like 
titanium and zirconium are relatively 
plentiful; titanium, in fact, is the 
fourth most plentiful structural metal 
in the earth’s crust. In recent years 
many rare earth compounds were ob- 
tained from monazite sands—which 
were imported from India and (to 
some extent) from Brazil. However, 
the presence of thorium, a radio- 
active element, in monazite sands has 
resulted in embargoes by foreign na- 
tions and the high cost of the sands 
(around $375 a ton) has also spurred 
exploration in this country. The 
search has already paid off hand- 
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International Harvester 
somely in Idaho and California, where 


large monazite deposits have been un- 
covered. From the sands—once re- 
garded as useless—will come thorium, 
cerium, lanthanum and “misch” or 


mixed metal which contains a number 
of the rare compounds. 

Another point worth remembering 
is that many rare minerals have actu- 
ally been known for many years. The 
large lithium deposits at Kings 
Mountain, N. C. were noted 40 years 
ago, but no commercial use for the 
mineral existed at that time. Ura- 
nium, for many years, was in much 
the same position. As President Gor- 
don H. Chambers of Foote Mineral 
Company points out: “The wide- 
spread occurrence of uranium ores 
has been known for many years, but 
was of no importance until the advent 
of atomic energy. Raw materials do 
not become available resources until 
human thought and effort are applied 
to them.” 

Back in 1852 only about 1,000 tons 
of steel was turned out in this coun- 
try. Thus, if one or more of the newer 
metals came to the fore in the years 
ahead, it would simply be repeating 
the historical growth pattern estab- 
lished by steel—the most familiar 
metal in current use. Probably the 
most promising of the new metals is 
titanium, which has come a long way 
since it was found to be a good color- 
ing agent for false teeth some 40 years 
ago. From the microscopic level of 
a few years ago, output has soared 
to a point where it accounts for 
$100 million of yearly sales. Cor- 
rosion-resistant titanium metal is four 
times as strong as aluminum and 
nearly as strong as stainless steel, 
though less than half the latter’s 
weight. These qualities, plus its 
strength at high temperatures, have 
made titanium a “must” in military 
aircraft production; the metal will 
also be used in Douglas Aircraft’s 


Please turn to page 26 


Participants in Rare Minerals Growth 


1951 ,— Earned —-, No. of #1951 

Sales Per Share Com. Shares Divi- Recent Book 

(Mils.) 1950 1951 (000) dend Price Value 
Beryllium Corporation .. $7.7 $4.88 $4.18 167 s$0.25 b45 $18.66 
Carborundum Company . 72.2 493 4.24 1,528 1.40 »b30 26.54 
Climax Molybdenum ...... 2a ‘$13 3.16 2,520 2.00 37 12.72 
Eagle-Picher ..... 2 néleweays 82.1 2.96 ‘ 3.74 989. 51.50 22 .,. 26a 
Fansteel Metallurgical .... 22.5 1.87 2.36 654 ~—-s0.50 26 15.45 
Ferro Corporation ........ 39.3 493 3.76 566 1.60 28 26.18 
Foote Mineral Company... . 8.1 2.32 1.63 260 1.00 b46 12.50 
Lindsay Chemical ......... a2.9 7.76 6.53 60 ¢2.60 »b83 24.80 
Lithium Corp. of America. . 1.2 DO.07 =0.06 500 None b6 1.18 
Molybdenum Corporation. . 21.5 1.79 1.67 632 ~=s1.00 48 10.49 
National Lead ............ 389.9 241 2.05 10,158 1.00 32 11.25 
Vanadium Corporation..... 35.9 5.51 4.60 439 2.40 40 40.36 





*Or current annual rate. 


1 a—1950 sales; 1951 not reported. b—Bid price. 
extra in 1951. s—Also paid stock in 1951. D—Deficit. 


c—Also paid 50 cents 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Allied Mills B 

Shares are of semi-investment 
grade; recent price, 35. (Pays 50c 
quarterly with $1.75 so far this year; 
$2.75 in 1951 includes extras.) Dur- 
ing the greater part of the year com- 
pany experienced steadily declining 
soybean oil prices, although the price 
of soybeans themselves did not de- 
cline appreciably due to the heavy de- 
mand for the meal that can be 
profitably fed to livestock. Meal 
prices were held down by government 
ceiling prices and as a result the soy- 
bean division operated unprofitably. 
Net income declined to $3.33 a share 
for the fiscal year ended June 30 from 
the $4.51 reported in 1951, although 
sales rose 15 per cent, topping the 
$100 million mark for the first time. 


Aluminum Company B+- 

Stock is of semi-investment grade, 
but carries speculative risks peculiar 
to the metal industry; recent price, 


84. (Patd $2.25 thus far in 1952; 


$2.55 in 1951). Alcoa will build at 
Skagway, Alaska, a $700 million 
smelting plant with eventual capacity 
of 800 million pounds of aluminum 
annually. The construction of the 
first of the two units will start next 
spring or summer. I. W. Wilson, 
president, stated financing would be 
private, and company hopes to obtain 
accelerated amortization of 50 per 
cent of construction costs. However, 
if the Government refuses a fast 
write-off allowance the situation may 
be reviewed. 


Boeing Airplane C+ 

Although speculative, stock repre- 
sents one of the leaders in its field ; 
recent price, 35. (Paid $1 and 50% 
stock so far this year, $3 in 1951.) 
Comprising part of a, $1.3 billion back- 
log as of June 30, construction has 
started on a prototype jet transport 
8 


plane which will be ready for demon- 
stration in the summer of 1954. This 
is the first definite commitment of an 
American plane company to risk its 
own capital in entering the jet trans- 
port field. Boeing now employs 
31,000 persons at its Seattle-Renton 
plants and 26,000 at Wichita where 
B-47 production is centered. 


Borg-Warner nae 

Although stock has cyclical aspects 
it is of semi-investment grade; re- 
cent price, 72. (Pays $1 quarterly.) 
Company has purchased E. C. Atkins 
& Company of Indianapolis, one of 
the country’s largest manufacturers of 
power saws and other equipment for 
the metal and woodworking indus- 
tries. Financial details were not re- 
vealed. The acquisition of the Atkins 
plant (which at present is strike- 
bound, as are most of the company’s 
plants) will be Borg’s 28th in U. S. 
In the six months ended June 30, 
sales were $185.2 million compared 
with $201.8 million a year earlier and 
earnings declined to $4.51 per share 
from $4.82. 


Carrier Corporation C+ 

New financing may temporarily 
dilute the equity, but stock has longer 
term growth prospects; recent price, 
28. (Pays 35c quarterly.) Common 
stockholders of record September 3 
have the right to subscribe until Sep- 
tember 17 to one share of 4.8 per 
cent cumulative convertible preferred 
at $53 a share for each eleven shares 
of common held. Proceeds will be 
used for general corporate purposes. 
Cash realized from the recent sale of 
a $12.5 million 3.95 per cent private- 
ly placed note was used to retire 
$8.964 million 354 per cent notes due 
in 1963, with the remainder to be 
applied to the costs of new plants and 
for other purposes. Earnings in the 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


first eight months of the fiscal year to 
end October 31 were $3.20 a share 
compared with $3.88 in the similar 
period a year earlier. 


Food Machinery & Chemical B+ 

Stock possesses longer term growth 
appeal near year’s low of 42. (Paid 
$1.50 so far in 1952; $1.75 im 1951.) 
Cancellation on July 1 of a portion of 
the company’s orders for production 
of armored personnel carriers cut the 
defense backlog from $170 million on 
March 31 to $83.7 million, making re- 
scheduling of production necessary 
pending receipt of new designs now 
being developed by the Army. For 
the first half of this year sales totaling 
$116.8 million produced net earnings 
of $1.73 a share, contrasting with 
sales of $76.1 million but earnings of 
$2.10 in the like 1951 period on a 
smaller number of shares outstanding. 
Higher Federal income taxes and an 
increase in the amount of smaller- 
profit defense work were largely re- 
sponsible for the earnings dip. (Also 
FW, July 9.) 


General Shoe B+ 

Stock sells around 39 to return 
6.4% on dividends totaling $2.50 an- 
nually. Company has acquired Klev- 
en Shoe Sales Company, maker of 
medium-priced ladies novelty foot- 
wear. Last year Kleven had a $4 
million volume on a production basis 
of around 4,500 pairs of shoes a day; 
it never suffered a loss in its 30-year 
history. The new wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary will continue to operate at its 
present location in Spencer, Mass., 
with no changes to be made in its 
administration. General earned $2.59 
a share on sales of $74.8 million in 
the first nine months of its fiscal year 
to end October 31 vs. $2.43 and $72.3 
million respectively in the correspond- 
ing fiscal period a year earlier. 
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Keystone Steel & Wire B 

Stock (now 22) represents a 
longer term businessman’s risk in the 
cyclical steel group. (Pays $1.60 an- 
nually.) Because of a new open 
hearth furnace placed in operation 
last November and which was de- 
signed to boost rated ingot capacity to 
425,000 tons annually from 325,000 
tons, Keystone was able to increase 
its ingot output to 359,300 tons in the 
1951-52 fiscal year from 328,147 tons 
in 1950-51. However, company will 
be unable to operate at the new ca- 
pacity until additional auxiliary 
equipment is installed later this year. 
Higher operating and material costs 
without benefit of increased selling 
prices, and a $10.6 million drop in 
sales, restricted earnings in the fiscal 
year ended June 30 to $2.59 a share 
compared with $3.87 in the previous 
fiscal year. 


Mengel Company C+ 

Stock (now selling around its 1952 
low of 13) ts highly speculative. 
(Pays 25c¢ quarterly.) Sharply lower 
earnings of 84 cents a share in the 
first half compared with $1.86 in the 
corresponding period last year reflect 
heavy production costs and lower 
sales. Company met with cost troubles 
in the development of a new type of 
bedroom furniture which was re- 
turned to the experimental labora- 
tory. Another earnings handicap was 
initial costs involved in turning 
out a new kitchen cabinet, production 
of which started far behind schedule. 
Unfilled orders have risen 30 per cent 
from the May 31 low, and the furni- 
ture backlog which was most de- 
pressed has increased nearly 100 per 
cent. According to President Alvin A. 
Voit: “At the present time it looks 
as though the normal seasonal pattern 
will be operative and the second six 
months should improve considerably 
over the first six months.” (Also FW, 
May 2.) 


Montgomery Ward Bt 

Stock has longer term growth ap- 
peal plus fair income; recent price, 
61. (Paid $3 so far this year, $4 in 
1951.) Sales for August totaled 
$101.1 million, 2.7 per cent over the 
$98.5 million reported in the same 
month last year. Volume for the first 
seven months of the January 31 fis- 
cal year was $618.4 million, a de- 
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crease of 3.3 per cent from the $639.3 
million listed for the like period last 
year. Management policies have been 
on the conservative side as reflected 
in merchandise inventories, which are 
lower proportionally than its rival 
Sears, Roebuck. 


Northern Pacific C+ 
On present earnings alone, stock at 
71 is overpriced, but another rash of 
oil discoveries could spark a renewed 
upward move. (Pays $3 annually.) 
For the first seven months of 1952 
net earnings dipped to $1.56 a share 
from the $2.41 of a year earlier. While 
this was due partially to the steel 
strike and the memorial coal walkout, 
the spring wheat crop, an important 
volume item, has been extremely dis- 
appointing. Dividends from North- 
ern’s holdings of 830,179 shares of 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy stock 
should at least match the $5.8 million 
of last year, equaling $2.34 for each 
Northern Pacific share. Drilling on 
oil land is now being conducted on a 
joint operating agreement with oil 
companies. While this will increase 
the risks and necessitate large cash 
outlays, successful strikes will mean 
a greater take. The umcertainties in 
a speculative situation such as this 
are great, but the prospective boost 
in earning power through oil exploi- 
tation is a definite bullish factor. 


Norwich Pharmacal B 

Stock (now 21) represents a grow- 
ing concern and has long term semi- 
speculative appeal. (Pays 20c quar- 
terly.) Expanding demand for ethical 
and proprietary items boosted first 
half volume nearly 20 per cent higher 
than in the initial six months of last 
year and earnings were 56 cents a 
share vs. 50 cents (adjusted) in the 
1951 period. Continuous new product 
development and accelerated demand 
for established products together with 
Government orders augur well for 
sales and profits for some time ahead. 
A furfural derivative, nitrofurazone, 
has excellent growth prospects since 
it has many medical applications in 
the treatment of humans and live- 
stock. (Also FW, Jan. 23.) 


Standard Railway Equipment C+ 

The shares at 13 (a 10 year low) 
appear to be reasonably priced, but 
are speculative. (Pays $1 annually.) 





The fortunes of the company for the 
remainder of 1952 rest on the speed 
with which other freight car builders 
can balance their inventories of sup- 
plies. Car builders at the present time 
are not ordering roofs, ends and 
doors, made by Standard, until the 
inventory picture clears. The $1 an- 
nual dividend is expected to be 
earned, although the chance for an 
extra this year appears to be gone 
(75 cents extra was paid last year). 
Company now has an order backlog 
of over $19 million which could keep 
it busy into next year, if steel sup- 
plies are normal and car makers’ 


schedules return to a pre-strike 
status. 
Westinghouse Electric A 


Stock is one of the quality industrial 
issues; recent price 40. (Pays 50c 
quarterly.) The most powerful tur- 
bojet aircraft engine yet developed 
was placed in production recently. 
The power plant is expected to pro- 
duce 12,000 to 15,000 pounds of 
thrust, equivalent to about 25,000 
horsepower compared to the 10,000 
pounds thrust developed by present 
competitive engines. Several new 
Navy fighters, including the McDon- 
nell F 3H Demon and the Douglas F 
4D Skyray, are expected to be 
equipped with the new engine. (Also 
FW, June 25.) 


Warner Bros. C+ 
Despite improved earnings, shares 
(now 13) continue to be highly specu- 
lative. (Pays $1 annually.) Two 
recent fires which destroyed over $6 
million worth of Hollywood studio 
property may have actually helped the 
company cut warehousing and exces- 
sive rent charges. The damage was 
covered by insurance and there is no 
direct cash loss. Management has 
given no new indication that it plans 
to buy in any more of the company 
stock. The last $10 million appro- 
priated for that purpose has been 
spent and no new allocation made. 
Most of 1952’s production will be in 
color, and a few in Warner Color, 
introduced this year. Eventually, com- 
plete use of the latter system will 
help cut the cost of color films. Net 
income for the nine months ended 
May 31 equaled $1 per share and 
profits for the full fiscal year are ex- 
pected to reach $1.50 per share. 


Auto Parts Makers 


Face Busy Times 


High output rate in prospect with automobile companies 


striving to make up for lost production and arms program 


drawing on facilities. 


stimates of a near-record fourth 
E quarter for automobile production 
suggest a higher rate of activity in the 
auto parts business. Passenger car 
output already is hitting a faster pace 
than in September 1951, and the cur- 
rent month may prove to be the in- 
dustry’s best in more than a year. 
Full year output, figuring on some 
three million cars produced in the 
first nine months and a_ possible 
1,360,000 in the final quarter, may 
approach 4.4 million which will be a 
relatively good showing for an indus- 
try hard hit by the 53-day steel strike. 


Generalization Difficult 


It is a little difficult to generalize in 
any survey of the auto parts industry. 
Results are influenced not only by 
diversified lines ranging from house- 
hold equipment to railroad and avia- 
tion supplies but by an increasing 
amount of military work which in 
some instances is boosting sales while 
depressing profits. Net results last 
year were generally down, even on 
sharply higher sales, because of in- 
creased taxes. Profits on military 
work were narrower, and as this type 
of business has been growing in vol- 
ume, 1952 net results have turned 
downward because of the fact that re- 
stricted margins on military produc- 
tion coincided with rigid curbs on 
1952 automobile output. 

The bigger the proportion of Gov- 
ernment work, the less chance a com- 
pany has of matching 1951 net earn- 
ings. Stewart-Warner, for instance, 
has been increasing its sales volume 
steadily quarter by quarter, but with 
Government business now amounting 
to 50 per cent of its total, net profits 
for the initial 1952 half were lower, A 
number of other companies have also 
been increasing their sales volume in 
recent quarters owing to heavier out- 
put of military goods. Bendix, Clark 
Equipment, Kelsey-Hayes Wheel, 
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Quality of shares varies widely 


Standard Steel Spring, Thompson 
Products and Timken-Detroit Axle 
may be cited in this connection but 
only Bendix, Clark and Timken have 
been doing better in respect to net in- 
come. Since profit margins in the in- 
dustry are relatively narrow anyway, 
a large volume of new business is 
needed if net earnings are to be main- 
tained at a given level whenever cer- 
tain conditions, such as the trend of 
automobile production, are adverse. 
The extremely rapid sales gains of 
Bendix, Clark and Timken have been 
sufficiently sizable to permit some ad- 
vances in net, but these are the ex- 
ceptions. 

The higher output rate in prospect 
for the automobile companies may be 
regarded as a profit stimulant inas- 
much as this business carries a higher 
profit margin. Next year, the automo- 
bile industry expects to be able to 
boost output to five million cars which 
in all probability will bear higher re- 
tail price tags. Regular commercial 
truck production will probably total 
around one million units plus a con- 
siderable number for military use. 
Truck production schedules for the 





current month are at the highest level 
since August of last year as the ma- 
kers strive to make up for time lost 
during the summer. Combined auto- 
mobile and truck activity is currently 
at a peak for this year. 

Non-automotive lines account for a 
sizable proportion of the business of 
most companies. Bendix Aviation, 
Eaton and Thompson Products make 
aircraft equipment, and the first- 
named is also actively engaged in 
electronics and industrial communica- 
tions plus research in radiant energy 
and computation and automatic con- 
trol instruments. Suppliers of house- 
hold equipment include Borg-Warner 
(electric refrigerators, ranges, wash- 
ing machines, etc.), Motor Products 
(home freezers), Stewart-Warner, 
(radio and television sets), Timken- 
Detroit, (oil burners). Occasionally 
this diversification of output modifies 
sales fluctuations when automobile 
production trends downward, but 
household equipment sales as well as 
auto output were down during the 
first six months at least. Since June 
the general outlook has improved ; de- 
mand for the major appliances has 
been outstripping production. 


Replacement Business 


Replacement business for manufac- 
turers of spark plugs, piston rings, 
brake lining and batteries is of con- 
siderably more importance than orig- 
inal equipment and also constitutes a 
more stable source of income. Electric 
Storage Battery, which has paid divi- 
dends since the turn of the century, is 

Please turn to page 23 


The Leading Auto Parts Makers 


7——Revenues—, -———Earned Per Share——. *Divi- 

Years (Millions) -—Annual—.  -Six Months— dends Recent 

Company ended: 1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 1952 1952 Price 
Bendix Aviation ..... 9/30 $219.4 $340.5 $8.01 $5.58 a$4.28 a$4.88 $2.25 54 
Borg-Warner ........ 12/31 330.9 369.2 12.16 8.84 484 451 3.00 72 
Briggs Manufacturing. 12/31 339.2 381.0 8.51 5.63 30> 203 -20n 2e 
Budd Company ...... 12/31 290.4 317.7 5.10 2.89 180 1.38 0.75 14 
Clark Equipment ..... 12/31 68.6 130.2 7.09 7.84 3.74 492 225 52 
Dana Corporation .... 8/31 1188 171.8 5.01 4.34 a3.31 a2.87 2.25 34 
Eaton Manufacturing . 12/31 148.3 1868 7.11 5.75 3.02 280 2.00 40 
Electric Auto-Lite .... 12/31 245.4 292.7 11.15 7.47 3.57 °° 3.35" 2.25 “50 
Electric Storage Bat... 12/31 91.7 1143 5.03 4.06 2.85 101 1.00 42 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel.. 8/31 85.6 104.2 889 860 a6.28 a532 3.00 35 
Motor Products ...... 6/30 b104.3 b74.4 9.75 8.20 oa) ee 
Murray Corporation .. 8/31 120.0 140.7 10.73 7.39 a5.52 a2.61 1.50 21 
Smith (A. O.) ........ 7/31 176.6 211.8 7.46 7.00 a4.34 a3.89 2.00 34 
Stan. Steel Spring..... 12/31 100.5 126.6 4.78 3.53 1.78 .. 1.45... 1.50 .2S 
Stewart-Warner ...... 12/31 80.5 103.3 3.55 3.20 7 hat The 2 
Thompson Products .. 12/31 123.3. 194.9 7.51 6.20 3.45 3.07 1.50 53 
Timken Det.-Axle .... 6/30 b138.0 b233.3 1.72 2.46 inci C202 .150:;22 
Timken Roller Bear... 12/30 144.1 188.7 636 5.81 3.3/ . £0 6a0 Se 





*Paid or declared to September 10. 
c—Year ended June 30. 


a—Nine months. 


b—Years ended June 30 of following year 
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Rayon Showing Recovery Signs 


With rest of the textile industry, most synthetic fibers 
have been suffering from a prolonged slump. But present 


indications are that more profitable times lie just ahead 


he use of rayon has followed a 

rising curve in most years since 
it came on the market, qualifying it 
as a long-term growth industry. But 
in common with other textiles, it has 
not escaped the penalties of over- 
production at times when demand 
was falling off. Three years ago when 
consumer use abated sharply the mar- 
ket soon became glutted, although the 
situation was corrected within a few 
months. In 1951, following the sec- 
ond wave of Korean scare buying, 
mill stocks rapidly accumulated as 
demand began to fall off during the 
last half of the year. But there was 
no ready adjustment for this adverse 
condition and profits were depressed 
as well during the first half of 1952. 


Cyclical Movements 


Since no adequate cure has yet 
been devised for top-heavy inven- 
tories, what has happened in the past 
will occur again in the future as de- 
mand periodically weakens and re- 
vives. As synthetics go, rayon is not 
a new fabric. It has had plenty of 
time, since 1922, to experience all 
kinds of fluctuations in demand and 
supply. Nylon, by way of contrast, 
has continued to enjoy active growth 
during the recent textile slump. 
While rayon and acetate output fell 
from a level of around 600 million 
yards per quarter to just over 400 
million yards, nylon gray goods 
climbed from 27 million yards in the 
second quarter of last year to 68 mil- 
lion yards, a gain of about 150 per 
cent. Nylon has yet to encounter a 
real slump, and the same is true for 
orlon, dacron, dynel and other new 
artificial fibers which remain on al- 
location to weaving mills. 

The comparative production fig- 
ures for rayon and nylon show how 
much more important the former is 
in the textile industry picture. Rayon 
by no means is the only product of 
such companies as Beaunit Mills and 
Celanese, but accumulated rayon 
stocks and restricted demand were 
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the principal factors in the temporary 
lapse of both into red-ink figures cov- 
ering interim periods through June 
1952. Although demand improved a 
little during the second quarter, it 
was still under that of a year earlier, 
viscose tire yarn excepted. 

Yarn shipments rose rather rapidly 
from 77 million pounds in March of 
this year to 110.9 million in July. 
The July figure is ahead of that of a 
year earlier (106.9 million pounds) 
and is the best in fact since May 1951, 
when the self-same poundage was 
shipped. But the question is whether 
yarn output has risen too fast for nor- 
mal consumption by weaving mills, 
and whether the weaving mills are 
producing too fast for the women’s 
dress and other markets. 


Look to Fall 


New York City’s Seventh Avenue 
looks for popular priced dresses both 
in junior and regular sizes to be 
active for fall; re-orders have been 
coming in from retailers in good vol- 
ume. Present indications are that re- 
tail buying of women’s wear may be 
up as much as five per cent during 
the last quarter over the same 1951 
period and that the period will be 
satisfactory from the viewpoint of 
manufacturer, converter and finisher, 
as well as for retailers. The rayon 
mills, therefore, should report a good 
third quarter with August shipments 
about the same as July’s. Weavers 
are still buying cautiously, which is 
considered a favorable factor. In fact, 
the forecast for September is that 


Rayon Producers 


Years Sales 
ended: -—Millions—, 
Company: 1950 1951 

American Viscose. .12/31 $267.5 $269.9 
Beaunit Mills...... 3/31 a95.7 a63.1 
Burlington Mills... 9/30 287.0 310.1 
Celanese Corp...... 12/31 232.5 202.7 
Industrial Rayon. ..12/31 65.0 64.1 
Stevens (J. P.)..... 10/31 294.9 349.5 





shipments will not be as large as those 
in August because of correction of 
inventories plus the customary hand- 
to-mouth buying. Strong initial re- 
sponse to offerings of October rayon 
and acetate fiber output has been 
noted in recent markets, however. 

Mill inventories for all types of 
yarn and staple have been declining 
since last March when they stood ata 
bulky 119.7 million pounds. The 81 
million pounds reported at the end of 
July obviously represents a much 
more healthy situation. Shipments of 
some companies during the last quar- 
ter may well exceed production as 
they seek to reduce their inventories 
further, but under existing conditions, 
stocks on hand constitute no great 
problem. Production of acetate yarn 
has picked up quite rapidly. Here 
and there, prices have been raised to 
levels permitting more satisfactory 
profit margins. 


Improvement Ahead 


On the basis of more active de- 
mand, reduced inventories and an im- 
proved price level, indications are 
that more profitable times lie just 
ahead. A degree of speculative risk 
is inherent in the shares of most 
rayon producers, but the earnings 
status of Celanese appears better than 
average owing to its expansion into 
the chemical field as well as adoption 
of improved manufacturing methods. 
American Viscose and _ Industrial 
Rayon also have better-than-average 
growth records; the latter is mainly a 
specialist in rayon tire yarn which has 
wrested the major proportion of the 
business from cotton in recent years. 
Since the year-long industry reces- 
sion appears to be only a temporary 
interruption in a long-term uptrend, 
the shares of these industry leaders 
continue to qualify as growth situa- 
tions although subject to occasional 
cyclical interruptions. 


on the Big Board 


Earned Per Share——_—.  *Divi- 

Annual——, —Six Months—, dends Recent 
1950 1951 1951 1952 1952 Price 
$7.83 $5.37 $2.95 $1.70 $1.50 67 
a6.42 a1.59 b1.03 bDO0.28 None 20 
4.43 1.93 cl1.59 0.56 0.75 18 
6.39 3.56 2.79 D0.21 175 42 
6.68 5.34 2.44 2.47 245 61 
7.30 6.10 3.47 1.61 1.50 40 


*Paid or declared to September 10. a—Years ended March 31 of following year. b—Three months. 


c—Nine months. D—Deficit. 
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High Taxes The first-half corporate 
Bite earnings reports merely 
Deeply substantiate what has 
been known to busi- 


nessmen for quite some time: Sales 
are higher than in the January-June 
period of last year, but net profits are 
lower, reflecting largely the very sub- 
stantial bite that taxes are taking out 
of business. 

Here and there because of a special 
situation in an industry there are 
exceptions to the prevailing trend, 
but even in those instances there is 
concern as to how much longer higher 
profit levels can continue to be main- 
tained. 

This unhealthy situation stems 
largely from the President’s blind 
policy of increasing corporate taxes 
to such high levels. Yet earlier this 
year, in presenting the budget for the 
fiscal year to end next June 30, Mr. 
Truman had requested nearly $7 bil- 
lion more than Congress very sensibly 
would approve. It was a bit of good 
fortune that Congress should have 
denied his request, for otherwise 
corporate earnings would have been 
depressed still further. And it is any- 
one’s guess as to what effect that 
would have had on the American 
economy. 

The next President, whether it be 
General Eisenhower or Governor 
Stevenson, will find the tax problem 
first and foremost among the im- 
portant tasks to be tackled. This will 
not be an easy job by any means, and 
he will require the fullest cooperation 
of Congress, which must actually pass 
the necessary embodying legislation, 
if we are to place our over-burdened 
tax system on a sound basis. This 
tremendous task would require sev- 
eral years of work and possibly sev- 
eral Administrations, but it is one that 
sooner or later must be done. 
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Dependence A newspaper edito- 
Versus rial which I read this 
Indepen aiale® summer has come to 
n 


my mind __ several 
times since. Entitled “Dependence 
versus Independence,” it emphatically 
pointed out that we must soon make 
a choice between the roads that we 
as a nation can follow in the future. 
One road would be toward bondage, 
and we would travel along it with the 
chains of Socialism hanging heavily 
on our shoulders. The other road 
is the road of freedom which our 
forefathers worked so hard to build 
into something that would be endur- 
ing. 

But in recent years the American 
people have been inculcated with a 
belief that they can depend upon the 
Government for their material wel- 
fare, a notion which destroys initia- 
tive. Like a fungus growth, this 
idea of receiving something for noth- 
ing has continued to grow and grow 
—socialized medicine, subsidies by 
Uncle Sam, Government housing, 
Government price controls, Govern- 
ment this and Government that. 

It is a dangerous theory—and an 
all the more dangerous practice. 
While in the beginning it may be 
limited, more and more people soon 
get to rely upon the Government for 
so many things that they lose all 
semblance of independence. 

Already we as a nation have lost 
too much independence: to depen- 
dence. If we let this false notion 
that the Government is best qualified 
to do things for us gain too strong a 
foothold, all thrift and initative will 
fall by the wayside and eventually 
so will the free nation that we so 
cherish. 
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We Have ‘The present Adminis- 
Baloney tration in Washington 
p , has learned its lessons 
rosperity 


well in the art of speak- 
ing for political effect—and around 
election time in particular it goes all- 
out in an effort to fool the public into 
the belief that today’s economy is a 
prosperous one. 

But anyone endowed with a grain 
of common sense must realize .from 
the underlying economic conditions of 
our country that we are living in a 
sort of profitless prosperity—a_ba- 
loney prosperity, if you wish to call 
it that. 

Under our so called prosperity, the 
cost of living keeps rising to record 
peaks. This is not the report of a 
biased fact-finding group, but one by 
the Government’s own Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, which keeps its 
finger on the economic pulse of 
America. 

Any housewife knows this with- 
out looking at the statistics, merely 
from her everyday shopping. As 
compared with prewar purchasing 
power, she can purchase today but 
little more than half of what her dol- 
lar formerly bought. 

During the already far too long 
reign of the New and the Fair Deal 
Administrations, the price of almost 
everything one might name _ has 
doubled. Physically, the dollar looks 
the same as ever, but uncontrolled in- 
flation has made a vast change in the 
amount of goods and services that it 
can command. 

If this is not a baloney prosperity, 
what else would you call it? The 
American people have been badly 
fooled by the Administration in which 
they have placed their trust, and one 
of these days they will awaken, per- 


haps quite suddenly and surely very 
sadly, to this fact. 
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Gold Coins Have 


Investment Interest 


Properly purchased, gold coins will of course 


preserve the value of capital; and they also 


may produce capital gains for their owners 


By K. Kauffmann-Grinstead, Ph.D. 


- here is a widely-held belief that 
the ownership of gold coins by a 
private person in this country was 
prohibited in 1933. That is correct in 
a general way but the law left one 
important exception: “. . . collectors 
of rare and unusual coin may acquire 
. . . gold coin having a recognized 
special value to collectors... .” Pro- 
tected by these 17 words, hundreds 
of persons in this country acquire 
gold coins regularly; not only the 
“Double Eagles,” “Eagles,” “Half 
Eagles” and “Quarter Eagles” which 
the United States has issued since 
1849, but also the gold coins issued 
for centuries by other countries. An 
advertisement published in September 
1951 by a broker in gold coins stated 
that he wants to buy, for his clients, 
gold coins in a total value of $1: mil- 
lion. On the other hand, it is possible 
to buy a single gold coin for the price 
of two theatre tickets. 


Attraction of Gold 


The great attraction of gold coins 
is of course the experience of cen- 
turies that the price of each gold coin 
has a floor under which it can never 
decline, but no ceiling upwards. In 
periods of severe depression, when it 
is difficult to sell many other assets— 
including real estate and diamonds— 
the official gold price established a 
minimum value at which the gold coin 
was always exchangeable against 
bank notes. In periods of inflation, 
wars and revolutions capital invested 
in gold coins always preserved its 
full value. 

Gold coins not only preserve the 
value of capital, but they can also 
produce “capital gains.” Coin col- 
lectors buy gold coins the same as 
other collectors buy art works, an- 
tiques, china and stamps—because of 
their intrinsic interest. Collectors 
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pay substantially more than the cost 
of the “raw material”: they pay for 
the beauty and rarity of a collectors’ 
item. Collectors of gold coins pay, 
for a gold coin, more than its metal 
value, just as the buyer of a cut dia- 
mond pays more for it than the cost 
of the diamond mineral. 

The buyer of a diamond must pay 
20 per cent Federal excise tax, while 
the buyer of a gold coin pays no such 
tax. The prices of diamonds are con- 
trolled artificially by the syndicate 
monopoly, whereas the collectors’ 
prices for gold coins are the natural 
result of supply and demand. For 
most kinds of gold coins, minted in 
past centuries, the supply is limited, 
but the demand for gold coins is con- 
tinuously increasing. Because of the 
limited supply and the increasing de- 
mand in recent years, collectors have 
usually been able to sell gold coins 
at substantial premiums over cost. 
Such capital gas usually more than 
offset the lack of current income for 
five years, ten years or even longer. 
This is especially so because current 
income from interest and dividends 
usually comes on top of some earned 
income, and therefore is subject to 
the highest income tax rates, whereas 
capital gains are subject to a tax of 
25 per cent at the most. 

Many collectors start to buy from a 
coin dealer—either visiting a local 
store or ordering by mail. As gold 
coins are valuable, and as dealers are 
expected to carry in their inventory 
also silver coins, nickel and copper 
coins, their stock in gold coins is usu- 
ally limited. Having to meet their 
overhead and secure a legitimate busi- 
ness profit, dealer prices must neces- 
sarily be somewhat higher, as a rule, 
than the prices of a private collector. 
Therefore an investor can often pick 
up a very good value by buying from 








another collector. A third way is to 
entrust the buying to an independent 
broker who will make his purchases, 
on behalf of his client, both from deal- 
ers and from collectors, wherever and 
whenever he can locate a good buy. 

Assistance is desirable, in the be- 
ginning, in order to learn which types 
of gold coins to buy. Take, for in- 
stance, the U.S. Double Eagle, with a 
“face value” of $20. At the official 
price, at which the U.S. Treasury 
buys gold (but does not sell it to 
you) the official metal value of the 
Double Eagle would be only about 
$34. Actually, the free market price 
for gold, outside the U.S., is substan- 
tially higher, and buyers of gold coins 
pay more than the metal value be- 
cause of the advantages discussed 
above. Accordingly, the price for U.S. 
Double Eagles in Europe has been, 
for some time, almost $50, and in this 
country collector-investors are happy 
to pay a price ranging between $50 to 
$75, depending on condition and 
rarity. Yet a Double Eagle contains 
464 grains of pure gold, and for hard- 
ly more than for the price paid for a 
Double Eagle, you can buy a Mexican 
gold Centenario which contains 578 
grains of pure gold. 

Intelligent collector-investors do 
not limit themselves to gold coins 
issued in the last 150 years or so, but 
also acquire coins from the Middle 
Ages and earlier periods — which 
themselves are silent yet eloquent 
witnesses of their indestructibility 
and permanent value. Obviously, 
guidance is highly desirable in the 
beginning, to assist in the proper se- 
lection. 

To keep informed on values and 
prices, the advertisements of private 
coin traders and the price lists of coin 
dealers are required reading for those 
who want to do their own buying and 
selling. Some dealers publish not only 
prices asked for gold coins they have, 
but also prices offered for coins they 
seek. Several coin dealers organize 
auctions by mail. Those who want to 
buy, send their bids by letter. 

Gold coins escaped and survived all 
inflations, war, revolutions and con- 
fiscations in the past. In periods of 
peace, they have given the pleasure 
and pride of ownership to their own- 
ers. They should continue to do both 
in the future. 
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Phelps Dodge— 
Inflation Hedge 


Company is a low cost producer with all properties 


located in this country, avoiding foreign political 


risks. Large new open pit mine now being developed 


oe years have not been happy 
ones for many U.S. organiza- 
tions operating mineral properties 
abroad. In addition to expropriation 
or the threat of expropriation, these 
enterprises have had to cope with 
burdensome foreign exchange restric- 
tions, discriminatory taxation, restric- 
tive labor laws and a host of other 
difficulties. But Phelps Dodge, the 
third largest producer among U. S. 
copper companies, has no worries of 
this sort. Aside from a small Mexican 
mine which was shut down three 
years ago, its mine properties are 
entirely in Arizona. Since a large part 
of Anaconda’s output comes from 
abroad, Phelps Dodge actually ranks 
as the second largest domestic pro- 
ducer, Kennecott occupying first 
place. 


Open Pit Operation 


The company operates at low cost, 
partly because the major portion of its 
output comes from open pit opera- 
tions rather than from expensive un- 
derground workings, and _ partly 
because of the high gold and silver 
content of its ores. In addition to its 
mining interests, which provide some 
three-fourths of net income, it is rep- 
resented in the refining and fabricat- 
ing fields, which contribute about 
equally to the remainder. The refinery 
at El Paso, Texas, handles most of 
the company’s own copper output, 
while the plant at Laurel Hill, N. Y., 
does a substantial custom smelting 
and refining business. 

Until recently the company opera- 
ted four principal mining properties, 
the largest being the Morenci mine 
which was developed between 1937 
and 1942 at a cost of over $38 million. 
The New Cornelia branch ranks next, 
followed by the Copper Queen branch 
near Bisbee. The smallest producer, 
the United Verde branch near Je- 
rome, is practically exhausted. How- 
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ever, within another two years or so 
Phelps Dodge will again be operating 
four mines. 

There is a large deposit of ore near 
the Copper Queen branch which is 
expected to be placed in operation as 
an open pit mine late in 1954; devel- 
opment started last year. Reserves are 
estimated at 41 million tons of con- 
centrating ore assaying 1.14 per cent 
copper, together with 31 million tons 
of material to be leached, with a cop- 
per content of 0.42 per cent. Develop- 
ment will cost some $25 million, and 
will permit production of around 76 
million pounds of copper annually for 
eleven or twelve years. 

Output from the new property is 
covered by a contract concluded with 
the Federal Government early this 
year which guarantees Government 
purchase of three-fourths of the first 
300 million pounds produced at a 
price of 22 cents a pound with an es- 
calator clause. The Government has 
the right, if it chooses to exercise it, 





Phelps Dodge 


Earned 
Sales Per Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $38.7 $1.35 $1.37% 467%—15% 
1932.. 22.0 D0.46 None SR— 2 
1937.. 83.1 0.88 0.80 30 —9Y% 
1938.. 62.6 0.46 0.50 2334— 83% 
1939.. 75.5 0.74 0.75 Z3534—14 
1940.. 80.0 0.75 0.75 20%—12% 
1941.. 104.7. 0.85 0.75 18 —11% 
1942.. 132.4 0.92 0.80 168%%—11* 
1943.. 158.3 0.77 0.80 1434—10 
1944.. 168.2 0.80 0.80 134%—10% 
1945.. 137.8 0.62 0.80 20%—12% 
1946.. 99.7 1.32 0.80 24 —14% 
IM7..207 aes 230 24344—18% 
1948.. 242.6 4.78 2.50 2914—20% 
1949.. 194.4 3.18 2.00 26%—18% 
1950.. 224.5 3.95 2.50 33%4—221 
1951.. 258.2 424 3.00 ( 39344.29%4 


Six months ended June 30: 


1951. $141.1 $2.09 Pan Ee ey 
1952.. 119.4 1.73 a$1.92% a41 —33 


a—To Septembe: 10. D—Deficit. 





to purchase any or all of the first 300 
million pounds at the floor price or 
the market price, whichever is higher. 

This guaranteed market hardly 
seems necessary under current sup- 
ply-demand conditions for copper, 
which seem likely to persist for some 
time to come. But of course a distinct 
change is entirely possible long before 
production reaches the 300 million 
pound level, perhaps before it com- 
mences at all. In any case, the guar- 
antee is there if needed and under the 
terms of the contract Phelps Dodge 
cannot lose regardless of the course of 
copper prices. In the meantime, there 
is a ready market for every pound of 
the red metal which can be produced 
from the company’s other properties. 

Last year its smelter production 
amounted to over 500 million pounds, 
a new record. This total equaled over 
one-fourth of U.S. output, and it far 
exceeded the company’s best perform- 
ance during prewar years. ~ 


Financially Strong 


The high level of both demand and 
prices for copper in recent years has 
enabled this enterprise to set earnings 
and dividend records by large mar- 
gins. It has also materially strength- 
ened the already comfortable financial 
position. From the end of 1945 to the 
end of last year, working capital rose 
from $48.5 million to $122.3 million ; 
cash and equivalent from $44.6 mil- 
lion to $153.7 million; and the excess 
of cash items over total current liabil- 
ities from $17.3 million to $73.4 mil- 
lion. 

With no debt or preferred stock 
outstanding, Phelps Dodge is obvi- 
ously in strong position, and can well 
afford to finance the development ex- 
penditures of the next several years 
without recourse to outside funds and 
without threatening the indicated 
dividend rate of $2.60 annually which 
has been in effect since the stock was 
split two-for-one in April. 

Even with the lower sales and 
higher taxes which characterized the 
first half of 1952, this rate was amply 
covered. Dividends have been paid in 
every year since 1909 except 1932 
and 1933. At the present price of 36, 
the regular rate alone (which could 
be supplemented with a year-end ex- 
tra) affords a yield of 7.2 per cent. 
In addition, the stock possesses at- 
traction as a sound inflation hedge. 
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Stocks act tired after their three-year rise, but there is 


no necessary significance in this. Major influences still 


favor extension of the uptrend over the predictable future 


Stock prices have now been in a strong major 
uptrend for over three years. Prior to 1921 only 
an exceptional bull market lasted that long, and 
most of them showed an even shorter life. There 
is legitimate excuse here for some concern over the 
possibility that the current bull move may have 
reached or approached its ultimate limit. Such an 
attitude might well be reinforced by the fact that 
prices have fallen through the late August lows 
after failing, on the previous rally, to better the 
peak levels set earlier in that month. Furthermore, 
volume picked up on the decline, reaching on one 
occasion the largest total witnessed since mid-April. 


Obviously there is no necessary significance 
in the recent unfavorable action. Dips must be 
expected from time to time, and the latest one has 
not been so deep nor so sustained as to occasion 
real anxiety on anyone’s part. But taken together 
with other factors, it warrants an objective reap- 
praisal of the market’s current situation and future 
outlook. 


This must be made on the basis of the historical 
development of past bull market peaks, in an effort 
to identify the possible existence today of factors 
which have caused or preceded previous major 
downturns. But as is always the case, such evi- 
dence is conflicting, and there is no certain way to 
determine which elements are of controlling im- 
portance. The stock market analyst, like the gen- 
erals who spend their time preparing for the last 
war, can never be sure how trustworthy past ex- 
perience may be in any given case, but he cannot 
safely ignore it. 


Perhaps the most threatening single element 
in today’s outlook is the near-peak level of stock 
prices, far above any ever witnessed before except 
during the fantastic boom of 1929. This can be 
explained away in terms of the deterioration in 
the dollar and the upward secular trend evidenced 
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by stock prices as far back as records go, but there 
is no way to tell just how much of an advance 
over previous peaks these factors justify. 


The already substantial duration of the bull 
market is not necessarily dangerous. Experience 
since 1921—more recent and therefore presumably 
more relevant—shows major uptrends lasting suc- 
cessively eight years, five years and four years. 
But it is disquieting to note that the widespread 
bearishness evidenced in Wall Street a few months 


’ ago has largely evaporated; it has given way to the 


type of almost universal optimism usually seen 
around a bull market top, which always comes when 
least expected. 


On the other hand, many danger signals which 
have accompanied previous peaks are absent. 
There has been no rampant speculation on mar- 
gin, as in 1929; the low priced issues which almost 
invariably get a big play during the last stages of 
an advance are being totally neglected. Our ap- 
parent prosperity is even more synthetic than in 
1937, but it is based on factors whose influence will 
continue to be felt for some time to come, and it is 
as sure as anything can be that it will not be fol- 
lowed by a drastic 1932-type depression. 


The two major determinants of stock prices— 
earnings and dividends—are exceptionally high by 
any standards other than those of the past several 
years, and stocks are cheap rather than dear in 
relation to both these yardsticks. This constitutes 
a radical and important difference between today’s 
conditions and those prevailing at every past bull 
market top in history, when price-earnings ratios 
were invariably high and yields low. This consider- 
ation alone, in the absence of much more ominous 
bearish indications than are now visible or foresee- 
able, justifies the retention of well selected common 
stocks of good quality. . 

Written September 11, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Utility Expansion Goals 

The DPA has raised its sights on the expansion 
goal set for the electric utility industry. The Gov- 
ernment agency now wants installed capacity of 
117 million kilowatts by the end of 1956—42 mil- 
lion kw higher than that existing at the end of last 
year. The proposed additions are: 7 million kw 
in 1952; 10 million in 1953; 12 million each in 
1954-1955, and one million in 1956. Strikes, ma- 
terial shortages and delays in delivery of essential 
utility equipment such as turbines, boilers and 
transformers have caused the industry to fall be- 
hind in its scheduled 1952 construction program. 
Nevertheless, a favorable showing is expected this 
year. Latest forecasts place 1952 industry revenues 
at around $5.3 billion, six per cent above the 1951 
figure; net income, meanwhile, may reach $900 
million or about nine per cent higher than the total 
for last year. 


Too Much Wheat? 

Unless the nation’s farmers stick to the Agricul- 
ture Department’s production goals next year, the 
result will be too much wheat. The Department 
forecasts wheat reserves of 550 million bushels by 
July of next year. This would be the third largest 
in the nation’s history, and if wheat is plentiful 
again in 1953 the carry-over may reach a record 
640 million bushels by July 1954—start of the 1954- 
55 crop year. If farmers plant more than they 
should next year, there will be over 640 million 
bushels in reserve and prices will decline. 

This year’s crop is expected to be the second 
largest in history, possibly totaling 1.3 billion 
bushels, while 1953 output, assuming average yields 
on slightly smaller acreage, is estimated at nearly 
1.1 billion bushels. Carry-over, meanwhile, would 
increase from 354 million bushels this year to 550 
million bushels on July 1, 1953, allowing for ex- 
ports of 325 million, consumption of about 700 
million, and some imports. 


Rail Net Gains 

A year ago last July, the midwestern railroads 
incurred considerable extra expense because of 
flood conditions, limiting net income for the Class 
I roads to only $18 million for the month. July 
1952 estimated net of $36 million is double the 
results of a year earlier despite a decline of 3.2 
per cent in operating revenues, thanks to a drop 
in operating expense of seven per cent. The July 
increase lifted net income to $326 million for the 
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first seven months of the year, up 17 per cent over 
a year earlier, whereas at the end of June the gain 
over the 1951 first half was 11.5 per cent. 

The decline in July operating revenues is attri- 
butable, of course, to the steel strike. Although strike 
effects and the “memorial holiday” called in the 
mine fields restricted car loadings throughout most 
of August, a more favorable showing can be ex- 
pected that month. 


Antibiotics Oversupply 

Antibiotic drugs, which now account for about 
half of the dollar sales of all ethical drugs, remain 
in abundant supply at prices which are not much 
above the break-even point for many companies. 
Some major producers have been reported dispos- 
ing of large quantities of the mold drugs at below 
nominal market prices, while smaller companies 
have been forced to cease production or reduce out- 
put sharply. But while non-exclusive drugs such 
as penicillin and streptomycin have been hit hard- 
est, demand for private-brand antibiotics (such 
as Pfizer’s terramycin and Lederle Laboratories’ 
aureomycin) has held up relatively well; both of 
these are useful in animal diets to curb disease, 
as well as for the treatment of human ailments. 
Concentrated effort on the part of other drug mak- 
ers to develop exclusive antibiotic specialties is 
continuing; Eli Lilly recently announced develop- 
ment of Jlotycin, a non-toxic drug, useful against 
organisms that have become resistant to penicillin. 
Others are in various laboratory stages. 


Paint Sales Climbing 

Retail paint sales have picked up noticeably since 
the beginning of August, and business in September 
and October—normally seasonally active months— 
is expected to continue at a high level. In the recent 
upswing, sales to home owners showed the biggest 
gain, with heavier buying by building contractors 
also reported. Despite a dip in retail sales in the 
East during the hot spell of June-July, nation-wide 
sales of paint, varnish and lacquer compared favor- 
ably with the similar period of last year. However, 
Census Bureau figures indicate that in the first 
half of 1952 volume dipped to $708 million or 
about six per cent below the January-June period 
a year ago. The current pick-up in sales not only 
affects paint manufacturers, but also has contri- 
buted to firmer markets for paint raw materials, 


such as titanium dioxide, pigments, rosin, and 
turpentine. 
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Contract Awards Climb 

Contract awards for heavy construction as report- 
ed by Engineering News-Record had climbed to 
$11.4 billion at the end of the first 36 weeks of 
this year, 14.5 per cent over the comparative total 
a year earlier. Since contracts for private construc- 
tion have been down so far by more than nine per 


cent, all the gain is in public works, particularly _ 


in Federal government contracts which were up 
111 per cent at the end of the 36-week period. The 
major part of this increase reflects awards for 
atomic energy plants, and some is from govern- 
ment-aided defense plant expansion projects and 
military and naval facilities. Highway contracts 
have been running considerably ahead of the 1951 
rate and the previous record year of 1950, and 
are headed for a new peak. 


Cement Shipments 

Mill shipments of portland cement are continu- 
ing at a higher level than during last year when 
a new tonnage record was set; sales in July were 
three per cent greater than in the 1951 month, and 
the seven months’ gain was approximately two per 
cent. Production, however, has been lagging this 
year, trailing year-earlier figures by five per cent 
in July and two per cent for the first seven months. 
The imbalance between shipments and output is 
reflected in a decline in mill stocks, which on July 
31 were down to less than 15.2 million barrels 
compared with 23 million two months earlier. July 
shipments were nearly 25.1 million barrels, and 
at that present rate of consumption stocks represent- 
ed less than a three-weeks’ supply. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

Caltex (Philippines) Inc., jointly owned by 
Standard Oil of California and Texas Company, will 
build a new refinery to produce 9,000 barrels of 





gasoline a day. Most of the crude oil will be im- 
ported from Indonesia. 

General Electric has developed Cond-Al, a new 
alloy for use in manufacture of more powerful 
steam turbine-generators. 

Union Carbide has completed its new Marietta, 
Ohio, plant for production of phenol; annual capa- 
city 60 million pounds. 

S. H. Kress’ sales for the month of August and 
the eight months were 5.0 and 2.5 per cent res- 
pectively above the same periods last year. 

Borden Company will convert its Macon, Miss., 
milk processing plant to coffee production. 


Other Corporate News 

Diana Stores’ offer to buy common stock of 
Angerman Company, will expire October 10. 

Hammermill Paper has been approved for N. Y. 
Stock Exchange listing. 

Consolidated Grocers plans acquisition of Weide- 
man Comapny, food distributor and processor. 

National Dairy will issue 160,000 common shares 
to acquire Humco Co. and its affiliate Trendex Co. 

Winthrop Shoe Co. a division of International 
Shoe, plans to operate its first retail store in New 
York City. 

Federal Motor Truck plans merger with Fawick 
Airflex, maker of clutches, brakes and other equip- 
ment. Name would be changed to Federal Fawick 
Corporation. 

National Can and Cans, Inc., discussing merger; 
latter is a privately owned maker of beer and gen- 
eral line packing cans. 

Stewart-Warner has acquired a substantial in- 
terest in Uni-Gun Lubricating Equipment, Ltd., 
London. 

Lehn & Fink had sales of $21.7 million for the 
fiscal year ended June 30 vs. $18.2 million a year 
earlier. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


US. Govt 2yes, WIEST ..0..0.csvcess 97 2.75% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 95 3.05 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 44s, 1964. 107 3.75 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961......... 96 83.0 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 

BDL ss: bsiuntelnmiirennsiiieds uninla sir a ibm 96 3.38 105 
Cities Sermce 38, 190d 6 0accccs cases 97 3.17 100 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999... 92 3.08 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975..... 92 32 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 254s, 1985.. 93 3.09 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 44%s, 1969..... 103 4.25 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970.. 101 3.18 10414 
West Penn Electric 344s, 1974...... i102). 3.37 105.1 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 133 5.26% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 55 4.55 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 103 4.37 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum........... 98 5.10 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 8 5.88 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long-term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends—, --Earnings— Recent 
1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $1.50 b$1.39 b$1.32 37 


Celanese Corp. ........ 3.00 1.75 b2.79bD0.21 41 
Dow Chemical ........ *2.40 *240 £5.99 £4.96 118 
El Paso Natural Gas... 160 1.20 g3.11 g290 34 
General Electric ...... 2.85 3.00 b2.44 bl1.98 63 
General Foods ........ 2.40 1.80 a0.70 a0.92 48 


Int’l Business Machines *4. *3.00 b4.33 b4.57 205 
Standard Oil of Calif... 2.00 2.25 b2.96 b3.04 57 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.50 b2.02 bl1.61 64 
United Biscuit ........ 1.60 1.50 b2.09 bl1.76 36 


- Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Half year. f—Fiscal 
el ended May 31. g—Twelve months ended June 30. D— 
eficit. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 

*Indi- 
7--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Stores ..........000. $2.00 $2.00 40 50% 
American Tel. & Tel. ......... 9.00 9.00 153 5.9 
Borden Company ............. 280 180 533 53 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 150 36 5.6 
Household Finance ........... 240 190 47 5.1 
Reese (G5) leita tiedieak 3.00 225 54 5.6 
Louisville & Nashville ......... 400 3.00 59 68 
MacAndrews & Forbes ........ $20 2 641 Ch CUTS 
May Department Stores ....... 180 135 33 54 
Pacific Gas & Electric ......... 200 150 35 5.7 
Padific Liming ji 00.00. oss ones 3.00 2.25 52 58 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”......... 200 150 36 5.6 
SOOOWEY DOEOS oc ccc cccteeces 240 180 31 = 7.7 
Socony-Vacuum ............... 1.80 150 36 5.0 
Southern California Edison .... 2.00 1.50 36 5.6 
a LEO Te 22 150 % 62 
ROMGS COMBORY < oaidic cs ceadees 305 195 55 55 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 225 51 7.8 
Daten Paste BR... 066 cs ciecass 6.00 600 110 55 
SIU BOE: orais oe vtgs poss veces 450 400 61 7.4 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 145 28 6.4 
West Penn Electric ........... 240. -.150..3§ . 57 


* Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends—~, -—Earnings— Recent 
1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $3.00 £$0.57 £$0.44 38 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.00 3.00 b4.74 b2.20 50 
Cluett, Peabody ....... 2.25 1.50 b3.25 bl1.08 27 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.90 0.60 e1.25 e0.87 14 
Container Corporation... 2.75 1.50 b3.71 b2.59 36 


Firestone Tire ........ 3.50 2.25 25.85 2481 64 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 1.50 b2.45 b1.45 28 
General Amer. Transp.. 3.50 2.25 b2.50 b2.85 58 
General Motors ....... 400 3.00 b3.13 b3.01 61- 
Glidden Company ..... 2.25 2.25 92.76 g1.81 34 
Kennecott Copper ..... 6.00 3.75 b4.65 b3.76 75 


Mathieson Chemical ... 1.70 1.50 b2.06 b163 42 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.75 3.00 b4.83 b4.39 64 


Simmons Company .... 2.50 1.50 b2.39 b163 28 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 1.50 b2.57 b3.23 37 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 1.07 0.75 b1.35 b1.20 21 
Us SBE a <i anaes 3.00 2.25 b3.61 b2.04 39 





b—Half year. _e—Twelve months ended June 30. f—Three 
months ended April 30. g—Nine months ended July 31. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Government workers not worried this election year— 


Instalment purchasing rising—Federal Reserve's annual 


report sheds light on its agreement with the Treasury 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—In a Presi- 
dential election year, Government 
workers are usually worried. The op- 
position seems to be threatening their 
jobs. This year, nobody seems to care. 
It’s only in such temporary agencies 
as NPA and OPS that interest has 
developed in the want-ad columns. 
This, of course, has no connection 
with party politics, but only with the 
visible signs of liquidation. 

It’s rather taken for granted that 
there’s not much difference between 
the parties. Both, moreover, seem to 
be campaigning against Truman, 
rather than against each other, and in 
Federal offices Truman is unpopular. 
Always you hear complaints that 
things no longer are decided on 
merit but by influence, and it’s al- 
ways somebody higher up who wields 
the influence. 

Nobody believes that the Republi- 
cans, if elected, would seriously try 
to deflate—a notion, it’s said at party 
headquarters, widely held outside of 
Washington. Neither does anybody 
believe that Stevenson would actually 
get rid of the Taft-Hartley Act. In 
Congress, members of both parties 
vote consistently for the annual mili- 
tary public works projects, Sen. 
Douglas alone dissenting and sus- 
pected therefore of being a publicity 
seeker. 


The Commerce Department is 
going right ahead trying to figure out 
ways to make businessmen aware that 
it exists, At the request of sales mana- 
ers, there will be a change of people’s 
titles in order to create a Distribution 
Division. Men who used to write 
booklets on sales costs, finding 
markets and other such things and 
ho then took jobs at NPA or OPS 
evidently will go back to their type- 
Writers. 

Again, there’s a big committee of 
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economists who in early 1953 will 
have gotten out some literature on 
the post defense market. The pro- 
spectus promises to tell businessmen 
where to find customers for the civil- 
ian products they'll be making; the 
probable advice will be that they will 
be found by those who assiduously 
look. 

At the start of election campaigns, 
the announcement of new projects has 
always been rare indeed. No bureau 
chief likes to be caught red-handed 
with an assignment his new boss will 
consider at best useless. But except 
for the general let-down in work, the 
fact of an election is now scarcely be- 
ing noticed. 


Since Regulation W was dropped, 
instalment credit has been going up 
fast. Less retail business, evidently, 
is done on cash. The season for in- 
creasing use of borrowed money is 
just opening. 


There’s a remarkably frank and 
detailed description of the Treasury- 
Reserve Board agreement in the an- 
nual report of the Board. From the 
account, it’s hard not to make the 
generalization that the two organiza- 
tions now are jointly managed. The 
Board does have some say over what 
securities the Treasury issues. 

When the agreement first was 
made, long term bonds were being 
offered continually in large amounts. 
The first point was that the Treasury 
should make an exchange offer of 
long term 234s, which would tempt 
holders of outstanding bonds. This, 
however, might start a selling wave. 
The Reserve banks were empowered 
to buy, though at declining prices. 
The amount by which the portfolio 
might be changed in the coming 
month was revised from the usual 
$2 billion to $3 billion. 









Next, the Reserve banks would let 
their short term bills run off. The 
commercial banks would have to take 
up the refunding issues—of course at 


higher rates. For the present, how- 
ever, there was to be no change in 
the rediscount rate, which if made 
would roughly establish an. upper 
boundary. 


The Reserve Board and the 
Treasury through the rest of the 
year consulted regularly both on 
Government financing and open mar- 
ket policy. Evidently, there are such 
consultations at present. The two 
agencies were able to agree on what 
to do, point by point. 


Tighe Woods, the new OPS 
chief, says that he’s mainly interested 
in grocery prices. It’s these that he 
expects will be discussed most as he 
talks price control with housewives. 
The great question, of course, is 
whether in the absence of an advance 
agent he’ll get anybody to attend his 
meetings. 


Wool prices have been going up. 
Because wool is high, clothing houses 
have had no increase in business; 
wage rates have been going down. 
Yet there’s clamor for a higher tariff 
on imported wool. The Tariff Com- 
mission will hold hearings on the 
subject. 


Government people hope that the 
British will have a clear idea of 
exactly what they need and want 
when negotiations are conducted here 
early in 1953. British officials have 
been known to make the trip over 
without suitable preparation for seri- 
ous talks. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 


COMPANY 


208 th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable Sep- 
tember 30, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Sep- 
tember 15, 1952. Checks will be mailed. 
H. C. ALLAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia, September 5, 1952. 














——ROYAL 


Rovar TYeewRiter 
ComPaANny, Ine. 


The regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.121% per share for the cur- 
rent quarterly dividend period 
ending October 31, 1952, has been 
declared payable October 15, 1952 
on the outstanding 442% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, series A, of 
the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on September 25, 1952. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared payable October 
15, 1952, on the outstanding com- 
mon stock of the Company, of the 
par value of $1.00 per share, to 
holders of common stock of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
September 25, 1952. 


ROBERT S. MILLER 


September 10, Secretary 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 

Handy gimrfick for the motorist 
who must change a tire at night is a 
trouble light which also blinks a red 
warning signal for oncoming traffic— 
distributed by Alden Products Com- 
pany, the light works when plugged 
into a car’s cigarette lighter socket and 
comes with a 17-foot cord... . To pro- 
tect chrome finished parts on automo- 
biles, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
is introducing a product called Coro- 
gard in an eight-ounce can—a trans- 
parent liquid, it dries within 12 min- 
utes after application and cures in 48 
hours into a coating reported to last 
for at least six months. . . . Credit- 
card customers of Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana before long will re- 
ceive metal charge plates of the type 
commonly used by many large depart- 
ment stores so that future credit sales 
at service stations can be handled 
more easily—Standard dealers will be 
equipped with the now familiar im- 
printing machines which record from 
these plates, but will be permitted to 
write the old form sales slip pending 
receipt of such units... . Psychology 
tests for truck and bus drivers could 
help to minimize highway accidents 
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MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUNDS 


Chovestors MUTUAL 
Chevestors STOCK FUND 


Ofevestors SELECTIVE FUND 
FACE-AMOUNT CERTIFICATE COMPANY 


Dhrocstors SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 


* 
For prospectuses of any of these investment 
companies, check one of the boxes below: 


Oavestors DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


Established 1894 
231 ROANOKE BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


[] INVESTORS MUTUAL 
[] INVESTORS STOCK FUND 


Please send the prospectuses about the investment company or com- 


panies checked above. 
NAME 


(] INVESTORS SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 
(CJ INVESTORS SELECTIVE FUND 


‘ 





ADDRESS. 


STATE ZONE 

















by weeding out the small percentage 
of such drivers who are temperament- 
ally unsuited for their jobs, reports 
the National Association of Automo- 
tive Mutual Insurance Companies 
based on a three-year research project 
—co-sponsors of the report are the 
American Association of Motor Bus 
Operators and the American Truck- 
ing Association. 


Construction... 

An automatic system of automobile 
parking for incorporation into office 
and other buildings has been oper- 
ated successfully in a full scale test 
in a Houston, Texas, building during 
the past year—called’ Alkro Integral 
Parking, it works this way from the 
motorist’s viewpoint: (1) Drive into 
the garage, step out of the car and 
lock it; (2) pick up a ticket from an 
attendant; and (3) watch your car 
rise up the elevator shaft, then disap- 
pear sideways into a parking shelf. 
. . . Posthole digging can be a fairly 
easy job with a new device for the 
job which is powered by an electric 
drill—a product of E. J. Freeman & 
Company, it is said to work well even 
in hard ground. . . . Cossart Enter- 
prises has an overhead garage door 
kit for week-end carpenters—shipped 
complete with all required hardware, 
the door is pre-cut of redwood panel- 
ing and comes with pine framing 
ready for installation. . . . A protec- 
tive finish for interior walls dries to 
a washable surface with a grain like 
that of leather—able to resist action 
by mildew, fats or greases and inks, 
this new coating product is being 
distributed by Progressive Indus- 
tries. 


Machines & Tools... 
Latest industrial safety device is a 
gadget that will shut off a punch 


press or other machine should af 


worker’s hands accidently enter the } 


danger zone—known as the Hazatrol 
method, it makes use of a radium- 
bearing wristband and a _ Geiger 
counter... . General Scientific Equip- 
ment Company is distributing a multi- 
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purpose magnetic probe which is 
no larger than a fountain pen—it is 
equally as useful for removing steel 
splinters from an eye as it is to pick 
up steel or iron particles from areas 
of equipment where such matter 
would be harmful. . . . Solder in 
the form of metallic tape, packaged 
3% inches wide and 2% feet long, 
can be melted easily with an ordi- 
nary match—called Blonde Tape 
Solder and produced by the Blonde 
Oil Company, it is composed of 40 
per cent tin, 60 per cent lead and 
resin flux. . . . A dressing for the 
belts of industrial machines is now 
packaged in a spray-type container so 
that it can be applied without danger 
that the worker’s hands. will be 
caught in the moving machine—a 
product of Abel Transmission Com- 
pany, Belt-Spray is said to be fire- 
proof, non-staining and waterproof. 


Motion Pictures .. . 

Crossroads, U. S. A., a new motion 
picture produced in Hollywood by 
Columbia Pictures Corporation for 
the Oil Industry Information Com- 
mittee, will be released for public 
showings sometime next month—un- 
like the usual documentary, this 28- 
minute film has a plot and plenty of 
fast-moving action to make its point: 
that the country, and the oil industry 
in particular, still offers youth a land 
of opportunity. ... Another new doc- 
umentary color film soon to be avail- 
able is General Electric Company’s 
Freedom and Power, previewed last 
week on the seventieth anniversary of 
the opening of Thomas Edison’s 
Pearl Street, N. Y., station, the first 
central station electric power plant in 
the nation—underlying theme of the 
film is that private investment still is 
a dynamic, motivating force in the na- 
tional economy despite Governmental 
encroachment. .. . International Har- 
vester, through the medium of a 30- 
minute motion picture film, Day In 
Court, does an outstanding job of 
teaching highway safety principles— 
it is available on free loan from Mod- 
ern Talking Picture Service. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and. enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue in which you are 
mterested. 
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Get Your Free Copy 





NOW! 


1952-Revised Annual 


“STOCK FACTOGRAPH” MANUAL 


38th Edition 





You Don’t Need to Wait 
Until Your Financial World 
Subscription Expires 


oo 





No matter when your FINANCIAL WORLD subscrip- 
tion expires you ‘and every subscriber can get now your 
FREE copy of our newly revised 304-page “Stock 
Factograph” Manual, just published, without months of 
waiting. Simply sign advance renewal order below and 
mail it at once with only $2 part-payment. 


Your new $5 "Stock Factograph" Manual will come to you by 
return mail and you don't need to pay balance due on your 
next renewal until you receive our bill—just before your 
present subscription expires. 


MAIL COUPON WITHOUT DELAY 


SSRSRSRRRSRRRERERRRREETRR ERROR RRR RRR 


To FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. Sept. 17 


Please renew my subscription and send me immediately 304-page 38th Revised Annual 
"STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL FREE, For this | agree to pay your subscription 


price in two installments as checked below: 


C1) ONE YEAR'S renewal from Expiration—$2 FIRST PAYMENT now enclosed and $18 
FINAL PAYMENT to be sent when present subscription is expiring; or 


C) SIX MONTHS' renewal from Expiration—$2 FIRST PAYMENT now enclosed and $? 
FINAL PAYMENT to be sent when present subscription is expiring. 





If your present FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD §subscrip- 

tion expires before Sep- ADDRESS 
tember 30, and you want 
your new “Stock Facto- 
graph” Manual Free Right 
Now, send your RENEW- 
AL with full payment, 


O00: tur cue saab ox. 488 P.S. If for any reason | decide later NOT to renew 
for 6 months, BEFORE | will promptly notify you and send $3 more to 
SEPTEMBER 30. complete payment for new $5 “STOCK FACTO- 











GRAPH" MANUAL, without subscription. 
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Business Background — 





New company enters its bid to capture potentially rich field 
for pay-as-you-see television—Ticker tape veteran is feted 





OX OFFICE APPEAL—Back 

in the 1920’s when commercial 
television was only a gleam in the 
engineer’s eye, the late and imagina- 
tive TEx RicKkarp tilted his chair 
back, rested his feet on a leaf of his 
ancient roll-top desk in old Madison 
Square Garden, and answered a 
speculative question about TV poten- 
tialities. “If I could show on-the- 
spot movies of the coming DEMPsEy- 
Firpo fight here to crowds of fight 
fans in other cities not too close to- 
gether—say in Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
New Orleans and San Francisco— 
I’d have my first $2 million gate.” 


New Approach — Since then 
many gifted men have wrestled with 
the problem of harnessing TV in a 
way to increase the box office for 
important spectacles, such as The 
Metropolitan Opera’s opening night 
or a current first-run, smash-hit 
movie. Zenith Radio has successfully 
tested Phonevision. The telephone 
line brings the show into the home 
and a meter is used to collect pay 
for the program. Zenith now is 
awaiting word from Federal Com- 
munications Commission on its ap- 
plication to put the service on a 
commercial basis. Latest entry in 
the ranks of those who would tap 
the rich potential market of home- 
bodies willing to pay for a special 
show is Skiatron Electronics & Tele- 
vision Corporation, set up in 1948 to 
develop and exploit new ideas and 
uses in the field of electronics. Its 
system is Subscriber-Vision. 


Looking Ahead — Existing TV 
sets are suitable for the use of Sub- 
scriber-Vision, said ARTHUR LEVEY, 
Skiatron president, at a demonstra- 
tion recently arranged in cooperation 
with WOR-TV. A gadget is plugged 
into the set, its function being to 
catch TV and sound waves telecast 
in jumbled fashion, unscramble and 
then present them as clear images 
and articulate phrases. Into this de- 
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By Frank H. McConnell- 





vice is inserted an International Busi- 
ness Machine card. The home viewer 
presses a button and two things hap- 
pen: the show of his choice is on and 
a record is made of the purchase for 
later billing, a*point that is offered 
as bait to wary motion picture com- 
panies. One big question remains: 
will the TV public go for it? Skiatron 
has asked FCC for permission to find 
out by public test. As for show pro- 
ducers, Skiatron argues the new 
method opens new profit vistas. 





Canadian Fete—During the week 
of October 20, the Toronto Stock 
Exchange will celebrate its 100th 
anniversary, climaxing the fete with 
a Centennial Dinner on the night of 
the 24th. On hand will be more than 
1,000 guests including representatives 
of leading American exchanges. The 
grandfather of all North American 
security markets, the New York 
Stock Exchange which traces back 
to 1792, will have three of its top 
brass at the festive board: G. Kr1tH 
FuNstTon, RicHARD M. Crooks and 
Epwarp C, Gray, respectively presi- 
dent, chairman and executive vice 
president. The three, it is expected, 
will find two other top salesmen on 
hand: Epwarp T. McCormick and 
Joun J. MANN, respectively presi- 
dent and chairman of the New York 
Curb Exchange, once known as the 
Big Board’s little brother but now 
risen to rank as America’s largest 
international market in number of 
foreign issues listed. The pilgrimage 
is meaningful. Over the years North 
American statesmen have done an 
unique job in demilitarizing the 
Canadian-United States border—no 
forts, no guns. And just as trade fol- 
lows the successful statesman so does 
the hopeful salesman follow trade. 
Thus, the trip to Toronto is a tacit, 
indirect tribute to North American 
amity. 





Air Safety—PresIDENT TRUMAN’S 
action in directing the Government 





to move forward in carrying out his 
Airport Commission’s safety recom- 
mendations calls attention again to the 
rising importance of the helicopter, 
One of the recommendations specifi- 
cally concerned the development of 
helicopter service for civilian passen- 
ger and mail transportation. A fast- 
growing company in this field (FW, 
Sept. 10, 1952) is Piasecki Heli- 
copter Corporation, definitely a de- 
fense baby though one with peace- 
time ambitions and unusual in several 
respects. It was the first to be organ- 
ized exclusively for manufacturing 
helicopters. Its business to date has 
been confined to military contracts, 
From $6.5 million in 1950, sales 
blossomed to $26.3 million last year, 
and unfilled orders totaled $150 mil- 
lion at the start of 1952. No dividends 
are currently being paid nor ap- 
parently are in near-prospect on its 
common; certain loans must be paid 
off first. Financed in substantial 
measure by the Government, the com- 
pany is distinctively a _ privately- 
owned and operated enterprise. En- 
gineering genius of the organization 
is Chairman Frank N. PIASECKI. 
Practical administrative and financial 
direction is supplied by C. Hart 
MILLER, president. 





Small Investor — The recent 
Brookings Institution survey made at 
the request of the New York Stock 
Exchange to determine who owns 
American corporations converts into 
fact an earlier but unconfirmed belief 
that the small investor is now the big 
man in equity finance. An analysis 
and sampling of stockholders of 2,991 
corporations indicated that one-fifth 
of the shareholder army is in the 
$5,000-$10,000 family income group. 
Through pension fund and insurance 
investments his stake is even greater. 





Of Record— The first airmail 
letter to cross the Atlantic west- 
bound was from President WILLIAM 
Tuomas CosGRAVE of the Irish Free 
State to CHARLES E. MITCHELL, 
Blyth & Company partner. The ¢ar- 
rier was the airplane Bremen; the 
pilot, Major J. C. FirzMauricE who 
made a crash landing in Labrador f 
April 13, 1928. But the mail came 
through; delivery date was May 3, 
same year. 
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Auto Parts 





Concluded from page 10 


an example of a company whose re- 
placement business has kept it on an 
even keel during wars and depres- 
sions alike. Largest independent pro- 
ducer of automobile electrical equip- 
ment is Electric Auto-Lite, which has 
missed only two years of dividend 
payments since it was founded early 
in the 1920s. About half the automo- 
tive business of Borg-Warner—whose 
shares are of relatively high quality 
considering the nature of the industry 
—is in replacement parts. Two other 
holdings of better-than-average grade 
are Eaton Manufacturing and Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing which have paid 
dividends since 1923 and 1922 re- 
spectively. 

While most of the auto equipment 
company shares are reasonably priced 
in relation to current earnings it 
should be recognized that wide varia- 
tion of earning power and volatility of 
share prices are characteristic of the 
industry. While Bendix Aviation and 
Thompson Products have growth 
prospects, the investor primarily in- 
terested in income should confine 
himself to the better-quality issues 
such as Borg-Warner, Eaton, Elec- 
tric Storage Battery, Timken Roller 
Bearing and Electric Auto-Lite. 


Arms Outlay Peak 





Concluded from page 4 


consumers’ expenditures for durable 
goods. But whereas business inven- 
tories showed practically no change 
during the most recent period, a year 
earlier they were being increased at 
an annual rate of over $16 billion. 
The disappearance of this major 
source of demand was almost exactly 
balanced by the growth in defense ex- 
penditures, permitting an increase of 
nearly $14 billion (annual rate) in 
Gross National Product. 

Over the next year or two, there is 
likely to be a continued gain in con- 
sumer outlays for services and for 
non-durable goods, and renewed ac- 
tivity in individual purchases of dur- 
ables should offset any decline in 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1952 
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51 years of steelmaking without a strike 


The 5794 men in Armco’s 
plants in the Middletown, Ohio, 
area don’t boast about their 51- 
year record of continuous steel 
production. But they like to tell 
visitors that these plants have 
never been shut down because of 
a strike. 

Here, where Armco policies 
have had a chance to work long- 
est, Armco men believe in 
‘“‘co-operation through under- 
standing.” They know these long- 
standing published policies work 
out in practice — and they under- 
stand them. 

This record of no-strikes means 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \Su7 


Middletown, Ohio, with Plants and Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 
The Armco International Corporation, World-Wide 


a lot to the men who make steel 
at the Middletown Division. A 
full paycheck comes in every 
week. They don’t worry about 
how they are going to buy food 
and pay other bills. It means 
they can give all their work-day 
thought to the job of making 
Armco Special-Purpose Steels. 


For our customers, it means a 
reliable source of steel supply in 


- good times and bad. And for 


stockholders, it is assurance that 
their company is making more 
loyal friends out of customers 
who have used Armco Steels for 
many years. 
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construction or in capital expendi- 
tures by business. There should be no 
need for any further reduction in in- 
ventories, and in fact they are likely 
to increase in certain sectors as long 
as the defense program remains in 
the accelerating phase. 

The current small excess of exports 
over imports will probably decline, for 
the balance of this year at least, but 
while this will adversely affect some 
industries its effect on the economy as 
a whole will not be very great. It will 


probably be balanced by the growth 
in non-defense Government outlays, 
Federal, state and local. But defense 
expenditures are still some $10-12 
billion short of their eventual peak 
under present plans, and this sched- 
uled increase will have an important 
effect on the level of industrial activity 
during the remainder of the buildup 
period. There is substantial margin 
here for absorption of unexpected de- 
clines, or smaller-than-expected gains, 
in other components of GNP. 
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S ELECTION prospects take clearer shape 

over coming months security prices will 

begin to discount the longer range implications 

of domestic and foreign policies of the next 

W WILT Administration. It is obvious that the market 
will continue to be highly selective and that the 

keenest discrimination will be required to steer 


a safe course through the alternating currents 

THE ELECTION of the hopes and fears of millions of investors. 
There are numerous companies which will be 
vitally affected by the results of this year’s elec- 
ARFE ( tion. But there are many others whose future 
| prospects will be little affected regardless of the 
outcome. It is most important, therefore, to 
check your holdings now, weed out the issues 


with uncertain prospects and replace them with 
others which are better situated. 


To determine which issues should be held, 
which should be switched and which-should be 


? bought for maximum income and market ap- 
preciation is a difficult task. To appraise ac- 
e , curately the significance of the many factors 


influencing the trend of security values is a task 
calling for the services of investment specialists 

















and the research and analytical facilities of an 
organization devoting its full time to the plan- 
ning and supervision of individual investment 
portfolios. 


By subscribing for our Personalized Super- 
visory Service you have at your command all 
e 4 . 
Re [ ster the facilities and experienced judgment of such 
g an organization which is now in its fiftieth year 
of service to investors. 


Why not send in a list of your holdings and 
let us explain in further detail how our Service 
can help you improve 
your investment results? 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(1) Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory 
Service for the Investor.” 


0) I enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and 
amounts held. Please explain whether your service would 
be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the fee will 
be for supervision. My objectives are: 


O Income 0 Capital Enhancement 0) Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


Sept. 17 











Street News 





New York City bank branches becoming small-size home 


offices—Cities Service miracle man tackles another big job 


he tail comes pretty close to wag- 

ging the dog as far as some of 
the New York City bank branches 
are concerned. In the beginning, 
decades ago, branches were little bet- 
ter than depositories, and that is still 
true of some that are located in pre- 
dominantly residential areas. But the 
postwar variety of branch, following 
the rapid advance of business from 
the tip of Manhattan to the midtown 
section, is something more elaborate. 
It is an office furnishing every type 
of service obtainable in the home of- 
fice, and in the size of quarters occu- 
pied, amount of deposits and volume 
of loans, comparing favorably with 
outstanding banks in many fair-sized 
cities. 

One after another, the big Wall 
Street banks have opened brand new 
branches in the midtown section. The 
latest was the Hanover Bank’s new 
office at Broadway and 41st Street in 
the new J. P. Stevens & Company 
building. Opened last week, it was 
there located in the path of the north- 
ward march of the textile and cloth- 
ing industry. 

The Wall Street banks are bowing 
to the inevitable, or at least meeting it 
half way. A great aggregation of in- 
dustrial leadership has been concen- 
trated in the midtown area. Some of 
it once had quarters near the tip of 
the island. The migration has not yet 
come to an end. Wall Street banks 
are following the trend. Their newest 
branches are equipped with every- 
thing the home offices have, including 
conference rooms where bank execu- 
tives of top rank can meet with im- 
portant customers quartered in the 
midtown area. 


In the middle 1920s a large in- 
vestment banking house which had 
never found a problem too difficult 
for it to tackle was called in to make 
a thorough study of the Cities Service 
Company. A conglomeration of scat- 
tered electric, gas and traction enter- 
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prises, with a little oil thrown in, 
Cities Service was then regarded in 
the Street as a house of cards that 
would come tumbling down when 
pressure at any point became too 
great. 

The banking house in question was 
asked to survey the whole system, if 
it could be called a system, and pro- 
pose a plan of financial reconstruc- 
tion. That would have been a profit- 
able assignment if the bankers could 
have seen it through. But in a short 
time they threw up their hands in 
despair. 

Then came the stock market col- 
lapse to test even the sturdiest finan- 
cial structures. A man named Jones 
was called upon to pick up the pieces. 
What happened to all those ill-mated 
utility properties is no longer a mat- 
ter of interest. The important thing 
is that when W. Alton Jones got 
through with the job Cities Service 
was no longer in the utility business. 
But it emerged as an important factor 
in the oil industry. 

That man named Jones suddenly 
appeared in Teheran this summer at 
a crucial stage in the international 
dispute over oil development in the 
Middle East. The man who per- 
formed that miracle in Cities Service 
has taken on another tough assign- 
ment. 


Observations of a New York 
banker on a three months’ tour of 
western Europe: The matter of most 
concern now is the inability of the 
British to make ends meet. Next is 
the tottering state.of French cur- 
rency. In Italy the slowness of eco- 
nomic recovery is disturbing, especial- 
ly in view of the abnormal population 
growth. Switzerland is doing fine, 
even to selling behind the iron cur- 
tain. West Germany is making great 
strides economically and politically. 
But its growing strength leads ob- 
servers there to wonder whether the 
rebirth of political consciousness may 
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e A quarterly dividend of 
45c a share has been declared 
on the common stock of this 
company, payable on October 
1, 1952, to shareholders of 
record September 8, 1952. 


E.H. Volwiler, President © August 28,1952 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Manufacturing stot 


Pharmaceutical Chemists 
North Chicago, Illinois 
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KNOTT HOTELS CORPORATION 
Notice of Dividend No. 68 


The Board of Directors of Knott 
Hotels Corporation has this day 
declared a dividend of 25¢ per 
share payable on Sept. 26, 1952 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Sept. 16, 


1952. 
Willard E. Dodd 
Treasurer 


New York, N. Y.: Sept. 4, 1952 











TEXAS TEXTILE MILLS 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The regular quarterly dividend of TEN 
CENTS per share, and an EXTRA dividend 
of Ten Cents per share, have been de- 
clared payable September 30 to the stock- 
holders of record on September 10, 1952. 


PAUL CARRINGTON, 
Secretary. 

















SOUTH AMERICAN GOLD 
& PLATINUM COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
September 3, 1952. 


A dividend of fifteen (15c) cents per 
share has been declared, payable Octo- 
ber 1, 1952, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business September 18, 
1952. 

An extra dividend of five (5c) cents 
per share has been declared, payable 
October 1, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Sep- 
tember 18, 1952. 

JOHN G. GREENBURGH, Treasurer. 
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DIVIDEND 
MANATI SUGAR COMPANY 


106 Wall Street, New York 3 


The Board of Directors has this 
day declared a dividend of Sixty 
Cents (60¢) per share on the Com- 
pany’s $1 par value Common Stock, 
payable September 29, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on September 22, 1952. 


Payment of this dividend to hold- 
ers of Certificates of Deposit and 
old First Mortgage Twenty-year 
72% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, en- 
titled to receive, upon the surrender 
of said securities, shares of the 
Company’s $1 par value Common 
Stock, will be made when and if said 
securities are so surrendered and the 
stock issued in accordance with the 
provisions of the Plan of Reorgani- 
zation confirmed by order of the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, 
dated July 28, 1937. 


JOHN M. GONZALEZ, Treasurer 
September 8, 1952. 























SKILS AW unc. 


5033 E!ston Ave. 


Chicage 30. fii. 
Manutacturers “of Portable 


Electric SKIL Tools 





69th Consecutive Cash Dividend 





At a meeting of the Board 
of Directors of Skilsaw, Inc., 
which was held September 4, 
1952, a quarterly dividend of 
30¢ per share on Skilsaw com- 
mon stock was declared pay- 
able September 23, 1952, to 
stockholders of record Septem- 
ber 15, 1952. 











| Bl albitt= 


95th CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of B. T. 
Babbitt, Inc. has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 5c per share 
on the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on October 1, 1952 
to stockholders of record at the 
close ef business on September 
18, 1952. 


LEO W. GEISMAR, Treasurer 


| September 8, 1952 




















New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
September 10, 1952. 
DIVIDEND No. 400 


The Board of Directors of this Company, at a Meeting 
held this day, declared an interim dividend for the third 
quarter of 1952, of Sixty Cents ($.60) a share, on the 
outstanding capital stock of this Company, payable 
on September 27, 1952, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 18, 1952. 


W. C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 
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lead to further unpleasantness when 
the government falls into less depend- 
able hands. They are satisfied with 
the present West German Govern- 
ment—think it is stable and harmless, 
but wonder how long it will be be- 
fore a reincarnation of Hitler holds 
out the threat of history repeating 


itself. 
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Rare Metals 





Continued from page 7 


new DC-7 transport, its first appli- 
cation in commercial airframe con- 
struction. 

A less familiar mineral, zirconium, 
has many properties similar to titani- 
um, Zircon has been a gem stone for 
many years. But zirconium metal has 
electrical applications, adds strength 
to magnesium alloys and is valuable 
in constructing atomic energy reac- 
tors. A less important but interesting 
use is in ointment form to combat 
poison ivy. (National Lead’s Tam for 
this common ailment is actually zir- 
conium carbonate.) Supply is no 
problem, since zirconium is more 
common than lead, copper and other 
familiar metals. The Carborundum 
Company recently entered this field 
under a five-year contract with the 
Atomic Energy Commission covering 
production of zirconium and hafnium 
metal; the latter, an impurity of zir- 
conium, will be used for experimental 
purposes. A Foote Mineral subsidi- 
ary is also negotiating for a similar 
AEC contract. 

Foote Mineral, the largest supplier 
of lithium, is tripling the capacity of 
its mine and mill at Kings Mountain, 
N. C., where the world’s largest re- 
serves of this mineral are believed to 
exist. Roughly 37 per cent of lithium 
(contained in lithium ore) is now 
going into glass and ceramics, while 
other important markets for this 
lightest of all elements are porcelain 
enamel, castings and _ lubricating 
greases. Cerium—which is even more 
abundant than tin or cadmium—is 
principally used in cigarette lighter 
flints, and has applications in steel 
and magnesium alloys. Larger quan- 
tities of cerium should become avail- 
able inasmuch as it is obtained— 
along with thorium—from monazite 
sands. 


Thorium, too, has numerous peace- 
time uses; examples are in electric 
arc carbons, filaments for electronic 
tubes and special-purpose glass. In- 
cidentally, Lindsay Chemical may be 
the largest private producer of thori- 
um—of which there is believed to be 
a more abundant supply than urani- 
um. Nevertheless, the importance of 
uranium in the nation’s atomic energy 
program makes this mineral perhaps 
the most strategic of all. For this 
reason, there is significance in the 
establishment by Climax Molybde- 
num (largest molybdenum producer ) 
of an affiliate to search for and process 
uranium-vanadium ores, Vanadium 
Corporation-—world’s largest vanadi- 
um producer and the second largest 





10 Rare Minerals 


Mineral Uses Producer 
Beryllium ...Structural alloys; Beryllium 
electronics Corp. 
Cerium ..... Alloys, lighter Lindsay 
flints, textile Chemical, 
processing Molybdenum 
Corp. 
Columbium .. Stainless steel Fansteel 
alloys Metallurgical, 
Union 
Carbide 
Germanium ..Transistors, TV EHagle-Picher 
sets, medicines 
Hafnium ....High-temperature Foote Mineral, 
equipment Carborundum 
Company 
Lithium ..... Glass, ceramics, Foote Mineral, 
lubricating greases Lithium Corp., 
Amer. Potash 
& Chem. 
Tantalum . Chemical equip- Fansteel 
ment, electronic Metallurgical 
tubes, cutting etal 
tools Hydrides, Inc. 
Titanium ....Jet engines Titanium 
Metals Corp., 
du Pont, 
Quebec Iron 
& Titanium 
Uranium ....Atomic energy Vanadium 
Corp., Climax 
Molybdenum 
Zirconium ... Alloys, atomic Foote Mineral. 
energy, ceramics, National Lead, 
refractories Metal 
Hydrides, Inc., 
Carborundum 
Company 





producer of ferro-alloys—is also a 
major processor of uranium ores. 
Uranium is believed to have given 
some market momentum to the 
Santa Fe Railway, on whose lands 
uranium-bearing ore was discovered. 
Molybdenum Corporation has some 
uranium claims in Canada, but it was 
a California deposit of 14 rare metals, 
acquired last September, that touched 
off market pyrotechnics in the stock 
last year. “Moly” is the leading do- 
mestic producer of tungsten and the 
second largest molybdenum producer ; 
the latter mineral is obtained from the 
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Urad Mine in Colorado, which is 
leased from Vanadium Corporation. 

Numerous other rare minerals 
(and their suppliers) are worthy of 
mention. Among these are beryllium, 
which is obtained from pegmatites 
and—when added to copper—adds 
strength without excessive loss of 
electrical conductivity; limited sup- 
plies are a problem in connection with 
this metal, however. Another is 
tantalum, which Fansteel Metal- 
lurgical terms its “most interesting 
metal.” And more will be heard of 
columbium — which stabilizes stain- 
less steel; thallium, which goes into 
corrosion-resistant alloys; and ger- 
manium, which made the transistor 
possible. 

It is unlikely that rare mineral 
companies as such will ever be suit- 
able for the investment funds of 
widows and orphans. Many enter- 
prises are small or obscure, financial 
data is scanty, and small capitaliza- 
tions make for limited marketability. 
Growth of some companies, it is true, 
has been remarkable but appreciation 
also borders on the fantastic. (Lind- 
say Chemical, on the Midwest Stock 
Exchange, sold at 3 in 1942 and 1943, 
but now sells in the 80s.) Notwith- 
standing these hazards, however, it 
appears likely that opportunities in 
the rare minerals field will continue 
to attract the speculatively inclined. 


Woolworth 










Concluded from page 5 


an eight per cent gain over 1950. 
Earnings are more difficult to project, 
since no interim figures are reported 
by Woolworth. Moreover, holiday 
business in the closing months of the 
year has an important effect on earn- 
ings results. 

On the favorable side, markdowns 
will be lower this year and dividends 
from the affiliated British company 


should be close to the $5 million re- 


ceived last year. But while the com- 
pany is not in an excess profits tax 
bracket, its over-all tax bill will be 
igher and operating expenses have 
also risen, As a result, earnings may 
b€ somewhat below last year’s results, 
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though still leaving an ample margin | 


for the current dividend rate. 

In recent years, payments of 50 
cents quarterly have been supple- 
mented by a 50-cent extra in March; 
at the current price of 43, the in- 
dicated return is 5.8 per cent. 
Considering the investment quality of 
the shares, the current yield must be 
regarded as attractive and it may be 
noted that, price-wise, the stock is 
down substantially from its 1929, 
1937 and 1946 highs. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


Sept. 19: All Penn Oil & Gas; Ameri- 
can Phenolic; Anchor FE! ocking Glass; 
Cudahy Packing; Detroit Steel Prod- 
ucts; Longines-Wittnauer Watch; Moun- 
tain States Power; National Depart- 
ment Stores; Southern California Edi- 
son. 

Sept. 22: Bathurst Power & Paper; 
Boston Edison; Byers (A. M.); Louisi- 
ana Power & Light; Montgomery 
Ward; Neisner Bros.; Northwest Air- 
lines; Plymouth Cordage; Superior 
Steel; United Cigar-Whelan Stores; 
Warner Company. 

Sept. 23: Ainsworth Manufacturing; 
American Asphalt Roofing; American 
Smelting & Refining; Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway; Best Foods; Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric; Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati Chicago & St. Louis Railway; 
Daystrom Inc.; Dominion Bridge; Gen- 
eral Steel Wares; Gimbel Bros.; Good- 
all Rubber; Green (H.L.); Hartford 
Electric Light; Higbie Manufacturing; 
Horn & Hardart Company; Newport 
Steel; Norfolk & Western Railway; 
Northern Indiana Public Service; 
Potomac Edison; Quebec Power; Read- 
ing Co.; Reliance Electric & Engineer- 
ing; Schenley Industries; Southern Col- 
orado Power; Steel Co. of Canada; 
Toledo Edison. 

September 24: Appalachian Electric 
Power; Atlantic City Electric; Austin, 
Nichols; Brooklyn Union Gas; Corn 
Products Refining; Creamery Package 
Manufacturing; Emerson Radio & Phon- 
ograph; Fibreboard Products; Hecht 
Company; Hercules Powder; Holly 
Sugar; Illinois Bell Telephone; Jacobs 
(F.L.); Macy (R.H.); Marshall Field; 
Montana Power; Parke, Davis; Roches- 
ter Gas & Electric; St. Lawrence Cor- 
poration; Seaboard Oil (Delaware); 
Union Electric; Washington Gas Light. 

Sept. 25: American Marietta; Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton; Bliss (E. W,); Dia- 
mond Match; "Mack Trucks; Morrell 
(John); Scranton Electric. 

Sept. 26: Avco Manufacturing; Con- 
necticut River Power; Delaware Power 
& Light; Gardner-Denver; Hayes Man- 
ufacturing; Holyoke Water Power; 
Keystone Steel & Wire; Stone Con- 
tainer; Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway. 








107 Stocks with Price 
Rise of 500% or More! 


Just look at this ten-year record—utility holding stock 
with price rise of rs 900%, textile finisher up 26, 150%, 

hotel operator up 16,150%, coal company up 15,233%, 

dairy up 11,462%. = years ago, these companies were 
little known “penny stocks.” Today, a $100 investment 
in the slowest mover of all is worth $11, 562! And the 
same investment in the fastest mover is valued at 
$90,000! This fascinating fact-feature in the current 
issue of OVER-THE-COUNTER SECUB. 

discusses 107 companies, each with a price rise of 500% 
to 9400%. All started under $5 a share. 


Start your pon with this eye-opening issue. 
Your $3.50 brings: 1. One year’s subscription to OVER 
THE-COUNTER SEC 


ea: 
comment, initial: public offerings and special features. 
Covers of companies. 2. Copy of DIVIDEND 
CHAMPIONS (300 long dividend payers). 3. 
of using Free Literature Service—easiest way to obtain 
broker’s reports on unlisted companies. 


For all 3, send only $3.50 to 


Over-the-Counter Securities Review 
Dept. F, Jenkintown, Pa. 








Insurance Company 
of North America 
Ph id, / } hi: 


DIVIDEND NO. 286 
The Board of Directors has 


declared a regular dividend of 
Fifty Cents ($0.50) per share on 
the $5. Par capital stock of the 
Company, payable October 15, 
1952 to stockholders of record 
at 3 P.M., E.S.T. September 30, 


1952. The Transfer Books will 
not be closed. 


J. KENTON EISENBREY 
September 9, 1952 Treasurer 








| SANGAMO 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
















Common Stock Dividend 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a dividend of 37'c 
@ share on the common stock 
payable Oct. 1, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record Sept. 18, 1952. 








Cc. L. CLARK 
Secretary and Treasurer 


September 8, 1952 


STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Armour & Company 





Motorola, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1900, Illinois; established in 1863. Main office: Union Stock 
Yards, 43rd Street and Racine Avenue, Chicago 9, Ill. Annual meeting: 
Third Friday in February. Number of stockholders (October 27, 1951): 
Prior preferred and common, 34,000. 


Capitalization: 


i Re ee ere ts ere Oe ee $140,853,908 
*Prior preferred stock $6 cum. conv. (NO Par).....+.+..-+++ 500,000 shs 
Common: SLOCK (BF AE)... o cise k sc v.0ckwc0ccecsswecss ccwnseee 4,065,712 shs 


*Callable at $115 per share; convertible into 6 shares of common. 


Business: One of the two largest meat packers; also manu- 
factures various by-products, distributes poultry, eggs, cheese 
and butter. Produces chemicals and pharmaceuticals, and 
developer of ACTH (hormone for treating rheumatoid arth- 
ritis and similar ailments). In 1950-51, earnings were derived 
22% from food, 78% from non-food operations. 

Management: Long experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital April 26, 1952, 
$162.8 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $27.8 million; inventories, 
$220.9 million. Book value of common stock, $42.38 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred arrears paid up in 1947; regular 
to April 1, 1949; arrears $10.50 per share, July 1, 1952; pay- 
ments on present common 1937 and 1948. 

Outlook: Earnings are volatile, reflecting changes in con- 
sumer purchasing power, cattle and hog supplies and the 
effect of latter on meat price structure. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Oct. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share....*$1.57 *$5.96 *$6.76 $1.87 D$0.60 $3.94 $3.20 §$0.40 

Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... None None None 0.90 None None None None 

BME” dssncckssnceae 15 18% 15% 15% 8% 115 12% 12% 

TMG acetiatenoiesss 6% 10% 9% 6% 5 7% 8% 9% 
*Restated, before charges now made to surplus. {Revised by company. {After $0.74 


estimated net, Kansas City flood loss. §Twenty-six weeks to April 26 (first fiscal half) 
vs. $2.19 in same 1950-51 period. D—Deficit. 





Incorporated: 1928. Office: 4545 Augusta Boulevard, Chicago 51, Illinois. 
Annual meeting: ibe Monday in May. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1950): 


Capitalization: 
SURE SRG CGS hips soon saa sash Sh box 4 05:5 Hee TAR ONER ES $7,250,000 
CRPTORE SHOE CBE WEED a5 onicses cacvccusucceusectesenesosetene 1,935,131 shs 





*Directors, officers and their families held 34% December 31, 1949. 


Business: Manufactures television sets (about 60% of sales), 
radio receiving sets for automobiles and home use, and 
radio communication equipment for police and industrial use. 
Products are sold under Motorola trade name. Consumer 
goods are sold through distributors and communication 
equipment directly to users. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital May 24, 
1952, $3.0 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $9.0 million; inven- 
tories, $24.7 million. Book value of stock, $38.49 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1942 to date. 

Outlook: Licensing of new television stations will open up 
new video markets and increase company’s sales potential. 
But business will continue highly competitive, and recur- 
rence of wide year-to-year earnings changes is to be expected. 

Comment: Shares are one of the better issues in a specu- 
lative group. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


tEarned per share... $0.56 $0.37 $1.43 $2.02 $8.00 $7.28 $4.15 {$1.78 
Dividends paid ..... §0.14 0.14 0.45 0.57 0.34 2.05 §0.98 §1.12% 
TO Lee ee # 10% 6% 9% 12% 25% 28% 40 

ee Sse # 4 4% 5% 6% 10% 19% 27% 





*Adjused for _ > — dividends. {Years ended November 30 through 1947. {Thir- 
teen months to er 31; fiscal year changed. §Paid stock dividends, 160% in 
1945, 10% in 981, 100% in 1952. {Six months to June 30 vs. $2.14 in same 1951 
period. #Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange, May, 1946. 





Endicott Johnson Corporation 





Stokely-Van Camp Company 





Incorporated: 1919, New York, established 1894. Office: Endicott, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Third Monday in March. Approximate number of stock- 
Preferred, 1,900; common, 8,700 


holders (December 31, 1951): 


Capitalization: 

Long term debt $9,013,150 
*Preferred stock a cum. 72,380 shs 
POON RR URED Vis pnsipdnicdena ane cess cal awa enous uccemren une 810,729 shs 









*Callable at $100. 


Business: Second largest manufacturer of footwear for 
men, women and children. Does practically all its own 
tanning; output is sold through independent retailers, job- 
bers, mail order houses and chain stores, as well as own 
525 retail outlets. Daily shoe capacity about 165,000 pairs. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital May 31, 1952, 
$47.3 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $4.1 million; inventories, 
$50.0 million. Book value of common stock, $67.91 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred; on common 1919 
to date. 

Outlook: Per capita shoe consumption, particularly in the 
lines which company features, is relatively stable. Earnings 
reflect changes in consumer income (which influence selling 
prices) and material and labor costs. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment grade; common is a 
good income producer. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Nov. 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share... $2.70 $6.95 $11.99 $8.15 $3.70 $6.01 $3.57 ees 
tEarned per share... 2.76 0.99 0.25 2.04 6.00 D0.08 1.51 


§Earned per share... 2.44 2.58 3.27 4.11 2.48 1.36 2.52 {$2.28 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 1.50 1.50 1.57% 210 2.00 160 1.60 ~ 1.20 
OS re 40% 51% 38 34 35% 335% 33%  ~30% 
_ PRET POR AR 31 31% 27% 2% 294% 28% 26% 26 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1947. {Before inventory, contingency and 
certain other reserves. tAfter such reserves including surplus adjustments. §As re- 
a by company. {Six months to May 31 vs. $0.91 in same 1950-51 period. D— 

eficit. 
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Incorporated: 1936, Indiana, succeeding a 1929 consolidation of estab- 
lished companies. Office: 941 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Annual meeting: First Wednesday in October. Number of stockholders 
(May 31, 1952): Preferred and common, combined, 9,236. 


Capitalization: 


OE SUNN I aaa coi cu cd gd 6 aeacein ab aie Guia /ie-e 6:0. so ROR wens *$7,400,000 
{Preferred stock 5% cum. prior ($20 par).................. 491,347 shs 
ON NIE 0.05 cs sipvncckedeesesesngesSeesceceus 1,128,240 shs 





*Notes payable. j{Callable at $21. 

Business: Operates 60 plants in U. S., Canada and Hawaii 
for processing and packaging of food products under the 
principal trade names Stokely’s Finest, Van Camp and Honor 
Brand (frozen foods). About 5% of domestic production is 
packed under private labels of distributors. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital May 31, 1952, 
$32.6 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $5.0 million; 
marketable securities, $461,851; inventories, $28.6 million. 
Book value of common stock, $25.89 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on common, 
stocks dividends 1944-47; cash 1935-37 and 1948 to date. 

Outlook: Food prices and changes in consumer incomes 
greatly influence trend of sales volume. Competition is keen 
and at times is a significant factor, but company’s strong 
trade position stands it in good stead. 

Comment: Preferred is of medium grade; common has 
speculative flavor. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended May 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share... $2.23 $4.05 $6.13 $1.81 $2.05 $1.50 $3.83 $1.68 
Calendar years 

Divides © OMG 6. Bsise Sines $0.87 0.91 0.91 0.91 $0.91 1,00 
RGR: ar esicsckcGses 21% 82% 21% 17% 13% 17% 19% 16% 
UN tk ices edaknmin 8% 17% 14 8% 8% 10% 14% 14% 





*Adjusted for all stock dividends. }Based upon company-revised bg income, cor 
ees _ — djusted. tPaid stock dividends, 10% in 1945, 5% in 1946, 10% in 
f in 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK 1952 1951 
26 Weeks to August 2 

Federated Dept. Stores ... $1.11 $0.84 
Franklin Simon .......... D1.48 2.01 
6 Months to August 2 

Dols S55: Gay oat cess 1.18 0.79 
; 12 Months to July 31 

Black Hills Pwr.& Lt. ... = 1.73 2.14 
Blackstone Valley Gas ... p30.89 38.19 
Capital Trameit .......... 1.10 1.71 
Consumers Power ....... 2.70 2.94 
Eastern Utilities Assoc... 3.13 3.46 
Gulf States Utilities ..... 1.71 1.60 
Montana Power ......... 2.41 2.42 
New Orleans Pub. Serv... 2.60 2.79 
Penna. Power & Light ... 2.43 2.34 
Public Service (Okla.) ... 2.42 2.28 
San Diego Gas & Elec. ... 6.06 5.36 
Sierra Pacific Pwr. ...... 1.99 1.95 
So. Indiana Gas & Elec. .. 2.01 2.05 
Universal Leaf Tobacco .. 2.40 2.88 
Utah Power & Light .... 2.35 2.71 
Washington Water Pwr... 1.48 1.15 
West Penn Elec. ........ 3.04 3.00 
Whiting Corp. ........... 3.67 0.81 
9 Months to July 31 

Canadian Breweries ..... *1.37 *1.85 
Celotex Corp. ....4...... 0.32 2.75 
Deere & Ca ci cee vee: 3.49 4.24 
General Shoe’ :.......... 2.65 2.43 
Harvill Corp. *. eos 06. 058. 0.32 saa 
Howard Stores .......... 0.79 1.51 
Int'l Harvester .......... 2.57 3.36 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro. . 3.98 4.35 
Newport Steel ........... 1.33 1.61 
Ryan Aeronautical ...... 1.55 re 
iin th Le ee 0.23 D0.28 
7 Months to July 31 

Bangor & Aroostook ..... 4.46 2.95 
Int'l Rys. of Cent. Amer.. 0.70 0.29 
Lehigh Valley R.R. ..... 2.47 1.66 
Louisville & Nashville .... 5.23 4.28 
Maine Central ........... 7.21 6.53 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .. 1.10 D1.45 
N. Y. Ontario & Western. D2.02 D1.94 
Northern Pacific ........ 1.56 2.41 
Pennsylvania R.R. ....... 0.34 0.13 
Pittsburgh & West Va. Ry. 1.22 1.42 
Southern Pacific ......... 3.76 2.36 
Southern Ry. ............ 7.90 5.87 
Texas & Pacific Ry. ..... 11.33 8.35 
Union Pacific ........... 6.27 6.09 
6 Months to July 31 

Burgess Vibrocrafters .... 0.17 0.08 
Crowley, Milner ........ D0.38 = D055 
Opel: Bit od. . caidas. 0.52 1.12 
Permanente Cement ..... 1.17 1.04 
Pog |” Oe eee *0.44 *0).29 
3 Months to July 31 

Thompson-Starrett ...... 0.08 D031 
U. S! Pipweet oi 2. 42: 0.67 1.29 
12 Months to June 30 

Acme Electric ........... 0.84 1.59 
Atlas Plywood .......... 0.32 4.43 
Atlas Pree 656600. 6059.. 2.45 2.56 
Chickasha Cotton Oil .... 0.43 2.39 
Consol. Elec. & Gas ..... p53.21 60.81 
Dayton Power & Light... 2.59 2.90 
Dodge Miligu-'sis\c0).655 0533 4.28 4.61 
Electric Bond & Share ... 1.06 1.19 
Equitable GBS lo yoors 1.88 1.84 
ederal Screw Works .... 2.88 4.02 
Grand Rapids Motor .... 0.59 0.94 
Hancock Oil ............ ¢1.27 1.03 
Keystone Steel & Wire ... 2.59 3.87° 
Aiglon Apparel ........ 0.40 0.83 
Locke Steel Chain ....... 2.21 2.97 
cDonnell Aircraft ...... 4.49 4.83 





EARNED PER SHARE 





ON COMMON STOCK 1952 1951 
12 Months to June 30 
Montana Flour Mills..... $2.63 $3.16 
Motor Products ......... 6.11 8.20 
Nat'l Airlines ........... 2.05 2.59 
North & Judd Mfg. ..... oe ae 4.28 
Potomac Electric ........ 1.33 0.98 
Russell-Miller Milling .... 2.43 4.42 
Smith (L. C.) & Corona 
Typewriters .......... 3.70 5.60 
Twin Disc Clutch ........ 8.23 7.67 
9 Months to June 30 
Bingham-Herbrand ...... 1.29 3.36 
Gen. Realty & Utilities ... 0.59 0.64 
Hires (Charles) ........ 0.003 0.30 
Parker Rust Proof ...... 2.38 3.04 
Willys-Overland Motors.. 1.73 1.08 
% 6 Months to June 30 
Adam Hat Stores ........ D0.68  D0.11 
Amer. Cable & Radio ... 0.11 0.23 
Avon Products .......... 1.10 1.25 
_ Se 0.17 0.19 
Beneficial Loan .......... 1.79 1.93 
Bond Stores ...... ee 0.32 0.93 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan 
SE Dia a Kiva a cine ons 1.49 1.83 
Centlivre Brewing ....... 0.24 0.15 
Cleveland Trencher ...... 0.61 1.09 
Colonial Sand & Stone... 0.37 0.37 
Continental Mills ........ D15.55 47.93 
Cowles Chemical ........ 0.87 1.70 
Daitch Crystal Dairies ... 0.28 Ae 
Falconbridge Nickel ..... *0.45 *0.46 
Gary (Theodore) ........ 0.40 0.39 
Gen. Aniline & Film ..... b0.12 b0.48 
Gerotor May ....:....... 0.29 0.15 
Glen Alden Coal ......... D0.12 D0.07 
Graham-Paige ........... D0.001 0.50 
PE os avian Redeened 1.58 1,37 
Harbor Plywood ........ 0.51 1.05 
ge. — eee 1.11 0.91 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker ... 4.75 3.25 
Kelley Isl. Lime & Trans.. D0.55 0.95 
Lone Star Steel ......... 0.33 0.64 
Miemi.Conper............ 2.11 2.10 
Morrison-Knudsen ....... 2.50 1.76 
Motor Finance .......... 4.23 3.40 
Nat'l Rubber Machinery.. 1.62 0.89 
Neisner Brothers ........ 0.43 0.61 
Niagara Frontier Transit. 0.35 0.33 
Olympic Radio & Tele. ... D0.09 0.70 
Omnibus Corp. .......... 0.33 D0.25 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt.. 0.58 1.05 
Powdrell & Alexander ... DO0.88 0.64 
ey Peeters... .....e.. D0.95 D019 
Sayre & Fisher Brick ... 0.05 0.29 
Seeman Brothers ........ 1.11 1.87 
South Amer. Gold & Plat. 0.34 0.26 
gf eae 2.55 2.74 
Timken-Detroit Axle . 3.02 2.46 
Union Investment ........ 0.71 0.56 
United Dye & Chem. ..... D1.63 D0.10 
U. S. Envelope .......... 3.10 10.04 
3 Months to June 30 
Bulova Watch ........... 1.03 122 
12 Months to May 31 
oR ee 5.65 4.48 
4 ee 2.16 3.20 
Standard Milling ........ D0.58 1.06 
Standard-Thomson ...... 1.03 1.53 
United Board & Carton .. 2.72 3.14 
12 Months to April 30 
Cable Elec. Products .... 0.33 0.62 
12 Months to March 31 
Phillips Screw .......... 0.32 0.47 
Canadian currency. b—Class B stock. c— 


* 
Combined Class A and Class B stock. p—Pre- 
ferred stock. D—Deficit. 





ROME CABLE 


Corporation, 


ROME - NEW YORK 





54th Consecutive Dividend 





O cents per share on the 


The 





The Board of Directors of Rome 
Cable Corporation has declared 
consecutive Dividend No. 54 for 


Com- 


mon Capital Stock of the Corpo- ~ 
ration, payable October 1, 1952, to 
holders of record at the close of 
business on September 11, 1952. 


Directors also declared 
Dividend No.-25 for 30 cents per 
share on the 4% Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable October 1, 
to holders of record at the close 
of business on September 11, 
Joun H. Dvetrt, Secretary 


Rome, N. Y., September 4, 1952 


1952, 
1952, 








CARBON PAPERS - RIBBONS 


DIVIDEND No. 41 


mess on September 1 1952 


September 9. 1952 








The Board ot Directors has declared 

dividend of 30 cents per share on the 
Common Stock f the Company, pay 
able on September 30, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 


JEROME A. EATON. Treasurer 























REAL ESTATE 





MASSACHUSETTS 





“GLAD.” FARM 


Consisting of one bungalow, one 2-apt. house, 


2-car. garage, storage houses and 


equipment, 


“glad.” and narcissus bulbs, peonies, woodland, 


12% acres, irrigated. 
$32,000. Apply for appointment to 


W. HOPKINSON 


Main highway. 


Asking 


B. 
101 River Rd., Merrimac, Mass. 


Tel.: 2281 





NEW JERSEY 





HEWITT, N. J. 1 Hr. New 


York City 


SACRIFICE to close estate 
TROUT STREAM & NATURAL BATHING POOL 
Gracious country living with privacy of an Island. Only 


5 minutes to lake, markets, churches 
schools. 


.. Free buses for 
Nine-room completely furnished all year home; 


living room, 39x17 ft., 2 full baths, powder room, 3 open 


fireplaces, oil steam heat. 
nishe guest home with 2% baths. 
throughout; Al condition. 


Seven-room completely fur- 
Screens and sash 
Garage and barn. Approx. 3 


acres landscaped beauty in a park-like setting on a 22- 


acre estate. 


Additional land optional. 
$35,000.00. 


Immed. occupancy. By Appt. 


For above, 


V. Gifford, 85 DeGraw Ave., Teaneck, N, J. 
Phone: Teaneck 6-4728 after 9 P. M. 








PENNSYLVANIA 





JUST OFF THE PRESS!! 


New 1953 Real Estate Catalogue with descrip- 
tions, pictures and prices of Lancaster and Chester 
County, Penna. selected farms and homes. 


Write for your copy today 
JOHN M. McCLURE 
EALTOR 


Quarryville, Pa. 


Phone 83 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Cities Service Company 





Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad Co. 





Incorporated: 1910, Delaware, acquiring numerous established businesses ; 
in 1944-50, fermer utility interests were divested. Office: 60 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in April at 129 South 
yaaa Dover, Del: Number of stockholders (March 15, 1952): 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 


ieee ee aie eee ees keene en Seeeee $79,846,900 
nny. (Ren ROTO en ec oa cia sa Skbs eee Nae eaele 283,206,922 
cerca Hh de SE et Or ee 13,184,311 
on eee ae Ser ee re 45,157 ,557 
CORI, SU REO GUNES oo os ko sok oe ec ces cack see pemee 3,887,100 shs 


Business: Subsidiaries comprise a major petroleum system, 
with extensive interests in natural gas. Crude output of 44 
million barrels in 1951 was 58% of 75.5 million barrels refinery 
requirements. A subsidiary owns 32% of Richfield Oil Corp. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, $195.1 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $160.7 million. 
Book value of stock, $107.64 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1911-1932; 1947 to date. 

Outlook: Volume of output and trends in petroleum prod- 
ucts prices are major profits determinants. Active drilling 
program should aid crude production potential and prospects 
are enhanced by large natural gas reserves. 

Comment: Stock is average in extractive industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.... $3.12 $6.41 $10.93 $17.77 $14.87 $14.58 $14.71 $$6.98 
Dividends paid ..... None None 1.50 3.00 3.50 *5.00 5.00 3.00 
SEER Feeene now sewn 30% 41% 41 66% 70% 91% 120% 114 
FAM. Sasanccessseee 16% 20% 23% 31% 38% 63% 82% 97 





*Paid 5% stock dividend. tListed N. Y. Stock Exchange March 7, 1951; previously 
N. Y. Curb Exchange. {Six months to June 30 vs. $6.29 in same 1951 period. 





The Cuban-American Sugar Company 





Incorporated: 1906, New Jersey, as consolidation of five long established 
companies. Office: 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Annual meet- 
ing: Third Tuesday in January at Flemington, N. J. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1951): Preferred, 58; common, 4,505. 


Capitalization: 
RE RE 65 5 5:05 snes xe veda pumedtoeweene Se k550e Mbkboee None 


*Preferred stock 7% cum. ($100 par)................ccccceee 2,801 shs 
SOE NT END RED 55h Se oo kaos Seek ess cuesees 904,000 shs 


*Not callable. 





Business: Owns and operates completely equipped Cuban 
plantations producing raw sugar, and two sugar refineries, 
one in Cuba and one in Louisiana. Cuban raw sugar mills 
have annual capacity of 19 million 325-pound bags. Daily 
refining capacity 1.5 million pounds in U.S., 600,000 in Cuba. 
A Sun Chemical subsidiary distributes company’s new sugar 
cane wax. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Very good. Working capital September 
30, 1951, $18.7 million; ratio, 3.7-to-1; cash, $2.2 million; U-S. 
Gov'’ts, $4.0 million; inventories, $15.8 million. Book value of 
common stock, $48.37 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments 1907-29; arrears 
cleared by 1940 recapitalization and 1942 cash payments; 
regular since. On common 1918-21; 1923-29; and 1942 to date. 

Outlook: Size of cane crop depends on growing conditions, 
with Cuban political situation a factor influencing Govern- 
ment’s control of grinding and marketing. Variations in 
prices of sugar sold on world market and of quota admitted 
to U.S. also are determinants of earnings. 


Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s holding; common is 
speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Sept. 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


"Earned per share... $2.45 $2.59 $7.12 $5.32 $4.12 1$4.49 $3.66 
tEarned per share... 2.45 2.11 6.18 4.27 3.02 4.49 3.66 


Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 1.60 1.50 1.00 2.50 2.25 2.50 2.25 $1.50 
PR. Uiéaweu sess nase 29 28% 21% 17% 16% 22% 24% 20% 
MO? secéceebscndoeey 16 17% 13% 12% 12% 15% 19% 16% 


*Before contingency reserves. +After contingency reserves. tAfter $1.07 loss on sale 
of property. 
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li- 
Incorporated: 1920, Delaware, to take over properties of a 1908 censo! 
dation (principal constituent formed 1886); reorganized 1923 and A... 
1947, Office: 1531 Stout Street, Denver 1, Colorado. Annual me as: 
Second Wednesday in April. Approximate number of stockholders : e- 
ferred, 2,800; common, 2,400. 


Capitalization: 


4,150 
Lang term Gebt....cccccsceccccccccsctcccccscsccvccccesnees $91,524, 

Preferred stock 5% cum. conv. ($100 par).........-..+++eeeee 325,313 shs 
Canmeiets Ghee CIID WU sc on 0c soldcaypave.tecderesvonsdepi 351,677 shs 





*Callable at $100; dividends cumulative to the extent earned and not 
paid; convertible into common stock share for share. 


Business: Operates 2,334 miles of line, extending from 
Denver and Pueblo, Colo., to Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah; 
Dotsero Cut-off, between Denver and Salt Lake City, is an 
important transcontinental link. Coal, other mine products 
and manufactures are important revenue items. 


Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1951, $26.4 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash and special de- 
posits, $10.1 million; temporary cash investments, $20.1 mil- 
lion. Book value of common stock, $203.93 per share. 


Dividend Record: Accumulation on present preferred stock 
cleared in 1948; common payments 1948 to date. 

Outlook: Revenues traditionally show wide swings, reflect- 
ing cyclical changes in volume of coal, iron and steel traffic; 
character of capital structure results in similarly wide varia- 
tions in earnings. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


*Earned per share..D$17.75 D$8.94 $7.05 $15.31 $6.88 $12.49 $18.10 $4.92 
Dividends. paid .... None None None 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 2.00 
WM. css taal Listed N.Y.S.E. ,.19% 39 30% 58 69% 82% 
<_Sialaly bic en ebe —May 6, 1947— * 6% ae 19 24% 48% 62 


*Through 1946, giving effect to reorganization plan. t¢Six months to June 30 vs. 
$6.05 in like 1951 period. D—Deficit. 





Johns-Manville Corporation 





1 : 1926, New York; established 1858. Main effice: 22 East 
40th Street, New York 16 


» N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Friday in 
May. Approximate number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): 13,700. 
Capitalization: 
Long term debt........... re od 34S EEE OG We obs ASIEN eS <a $4,996,489 
CN RD OND 65k oe oo os SS hoe kccaw ct auaun 3,165,254 shs 


Business: Largest U. S. manufacturer of products made 
from asbestos, magnesia, diatomaceous earth, etc., designed 
for protection against fire, weather and wear, acoustical cor- 
rection and insulation and control of motion. Construction 
industry usually takes about 60% of sales. Trade names in- 
clude Transite, Marinite, Celite and Flexboard. Company 
mines most of its asbestos in Quebec and Ontario. 

Management: Alert and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $27.9 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $11.1 million; U. S&S. 
Gov’ts, $3.0 million. (Current assets exclude deferred ex- 
penditure funds of $33.3 million—mostly U. S. Gov’ts.) Bnok 
value of stock, $42.75 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1927-32; and 1935 to date.. 

Outlook: Volume is largely dependent on demand from 
construction industries, and with indicated high level: of 
activity, earnings should be well sustained for some time: 
Strong trade position and widening range of non-congetructioni 
industries served are favorable long term factors. 

Comment: An above-average business cycle issue: 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952' 


Earned per share.... $1.90 $1.97 $8.18 $5.22 $4.83 $7.22: $7.75. £$8.77 
Dividends paid ..... 1.08% 1.16 2/3 1.40 2.00 250 3.50. 4.95. 1.50 
Eee, Vey 48% 55% 46% 42% 50% 51% 70% Hg 
MN tesa. 5a% cacbeen 33% 38% 355% 33% 30% 36%. 47 





“Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1947. +$7.29 on average. shares. {%Six: months. 
to June 30 vs. $3.98 in same 1951 period. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Hldrs. 
Pay- of 

Company able Record 
Addressograph-Multi- 

ON ccevdietsess 75c 10-10 9-18 
Amer. Air Filter..... Q30c 10-6 9-18 
Amer. Brake Shoe...... 75c 49-30 §=9-19 
Amer. Box Board....37%c 10-10 9-24 
Amer. Locomotive ..... 25c 10-1 9-15 

Do Fre O8..¥. .c2es Q$1.75 10-1 9-15 
Anderson-Prichard .....40c 9-30 9-17 
Arvin Industries ..... Q50c 9-30 9-15 
ee a ee 20c 9-10 9-3 

ie & Se Q1854c 10- 1 9-19 
et ee eG Q5c 10-1 9-18 
Barker Bros. ...... ‘ae 9-30 9-19 
Basic Refractories ...Q25 9-30 9-16 
Black & Decker...... 650c 9-30 9-19 
Bliss & Laughlin..... Q30c 9-30 9-19 

oy fF ee Q37% 9-30 9-19 
Bragwe’ Iles... 2... ccc 75c «609-30 «9-19 
gt ee 25c 469-30 Ss #17 

Do 33%4% pf....... Q95%4c 9-30 9-30 
Buffalo Forge ......... 9-26 9-15 
Beers, Ts... Siam 10-1 9-15 
Capital Adm. Ltd.cl.B..74c 10-1 9-19 
Canadian Bronze ...... *3lc 11-1 10-10 

i * eee 30c 10-1 9-19 
Carter (J. W.) Co....Q10c 9-29 9-15 
Carriers & General ....10c 10-1 9-15 
Cerro de Pasco ........ 50c 9-27 9-19 
Chic. Pneumatic Tool.Q50c 10-1 9-19 

TW ascdetessnereere E50c 10-1 9-19 
Circle Wire & Cable..Q35c 9-25 9-11 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 450c 429-25 9-11 

DO OE ewxedixss Q$1 10-1 9-17 
Cons. Retail Stores ..Q20c 10-1 9-15 
Continental Air Lines.12%c 9-30 9-10 
Continental Baking ..040c 10-1 9-12 

Do $5.50 pf... ... Q$1.37% 10-1 9-12 
Cont’l Foundry & 

eee 50c 9-30 9-16 
Cooper-Bessemer ..... Q50c 9-29 9-19 

Serre Q75ce 9-29 9-19 
Corning Glass Wks.....25c 9-30 9-17 
Creameries of Amer. Q25c 9-30 9-15 
Cuban-Amer. Sugar ...75c 9-29 9-22 
Cuban Atlantic 

. BBA ae Q37%c 9-30 9-19 
Cunningham Drug 

gl coe a Q37%c 12-20 12-5 
Dayton Rubber ...... Q50c 10-24 10-9 

i < 2. > See QO50c 10-24 10- 9 
Decca Records ....Q17%c 9-30 9-16 
DeLong Hook & Eye...25¢ 10-1 9-17 
Detroit Aluminum & 

WD 5 és ks gece 10c 9-30 9-16 
Dewey & Almy Chem...15¢ 9-20 9-12 
Diversey Corp. ........ 20c 9-29 9-17 
Elder: Mfg. .../...... Q25c 10-1 9-19 
Electric Auto-Lite ...Q75c 10-1 9-16 
Electric Storage 

_Batteey gy... .5--: Q50c 9-30 9-15 
Felt & Tarrant ...... Q20c 9-23 9-12 
Fla. Pub. Utilities ..... 15c 10-1 9-19 
Florsheim Shoe, cl. A Q25c 10-1 9-18 

De.ck Busi... Ql2%c 10-1 - 9-18 
Formica Co. ......... QO50c 10-1 9-15 
Francisco Sugar ..... $1.25 10-1 9-22 
Gen. Amer. Investors...10c 10-1 9-19 
Gen. Amer. Transp.. O75 10-1 9-17 
General Electric ....... 10-25 10-19 
Gen. Foods $3.50 pf. awe 11- 3 10-10 
Gen. Realty & Util. ar 9-30 9-19 
Gen. FI ictécceees 10-1 9-19 

Do 44% pf. ...Q$1. 5e4 10- 1 9-19 
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Company 
Gen. Tire & Rubber 

444% pf. ....... Q$1.06% 
OD ne ee Q$1 
Gould-National 

aS ae Q75c 
Grand Union 

4V% pf. ......... Q56%c 
Heinz (H. J.)........ Q45c 

Do 3.65% pi. ...Q91%c 
Hercules Motors ..... Q25c 


Houston Natural Gas Q20c 
Houston Oil (Texas) Q50c 
Int’l Power 
International Shoe ..+Q60c 
Insurance Co. of N. A..Q50c 
Investment Co. of 


pe nee 12c 
UN sn bas sacs 0 ut 10c 
Knott Hotels .......... 25c 
Laclede Gas ....... Q12%c 
Lambert Ca: ........ 37%c 
Lefcourt Realty ...... Q30c 
pe Ra Perr ee 20c 
Long Island Light.. “O22%e 
Louisville Gas & 

Electric (Ky.) ....Q45c 

8, 2 aa -Q31%c 
Lowenstein (M.) & 

ee ee Q50c 


Do 4%4% pf. cl. A.Q$1.06 


Ludwig Baumann ....Q25c 
_ see Ere 60c 
Maracaibo Oil ........ S15c 


Marine Midland Corp. Q15¢ 

Do 44% pf....... O53%c 
Marlin-Rockwell 
McKee (A. G.) & Co. 50c 
McCrory Stores 

344% pi. Q87c 
Michigan Steel Cast. .Q15c 
Middle So. Util...... —_ 
Miller-Wohl .......... 10c 

Do 44% pfi....... Q56%c 
Minneapolis & St. L. 


a oe 


eee 25c 
Monarch Knitting Ltd. 

i eee *Q25c 

Do 44% pf... .*Q$1.12% 


Murray Ohio Mfg. Q37%c 


} ge aE eee Sc 
Mt. Vernon-W oodberry 
cocks Prt few 37TAc 
ee ee ene S$3.50 
Nachman Corp. ....... 25c 
National Investors ....10c 
Nehi Corporation ..Q17%c 
Nat. Linen Service ...10c 
Do 44% pf. ...Q$1.12% 


New England Elec. 

IE on cecu ets Q22%c 
Nat’l Pressure Cooker Q25c 
New York City 


CEN «odin ons se: 50c 
Norfolk South. Ry....Q75c 
Northrop Aircraft ..... 25¢c 


Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric 4% pf...... Q20c 


Old Town Corp....... Q30¢ 
a ee 25c 
Omnibus Corp. ..... Q25c 
Pacific Clay Prod....... 25c 
Pacific Light. $4.50 

ER ere tae 1.12% 

Do $4.40 pf........ eet 
Pacific Pub. Serv.....Q25c 
Pacific Tel. & Tel... ..$1.75 


Pay- 
able 


9-30 
10- 1 


10- 1 
10-15 
10- 1 
10- 1 


10- 1 
9-26 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 


9-15 


10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-30 


10- 1 
12-20 
9-26 
10-21 
10- 1 
10- 3 
10- 3 


10- 1 
9-30 


9-26 
9-15 
9-24 


10-15 
9-30 
9-30 

10- 1 
9-15 


10-15 
10-15 
9-29 
9-30 


Hldrs. 
o 
Record 


9-19 
9-19 


10-17 


9-25 
9-24 
9-17 
9-19 
9-19 
9-20 
9-15 
9-12 
9-30 


9-10 
10-10 
9-16 
9-17 
9-19 
9-15 
9-16 
ll- 1 


9-30 
9-30 


9-19 
9-19 
9-19 
9-22 
9-22 
9-15 
9-15 
9-25 
9-19 


9-18 
9- 5 
9-15 
9-19 
9-19 


9-11 


9-12 
9-12 
9-19 
9-15 


9-19 
12-15 
9-12 
9-24 
9-19 
9-19 
9-19 


9-15 
9-15 


9-16 
9- 5 
9-15 


9-30 
9-19 
9-15 
9-17 
9- 5 


9-19 
9-19 
9-18 
9-19 





Company 
Pettibone-Mulliken ...Q55c 
Piewem Inc. ......5%. Q15c 
Pratt & Lambert....... 75¢c 
Radio Corp. 

pos | ae Q87 Yc 
Reliable ON ee Q40c 
Rome Cable ......... 030c 

pe One Q30c 
Sangamo Electric ..Q37%c 
Seaboard Air Line 

ee Q$1.25 
Servel Inc. $4.50 

ESE Aer 1.12%4 
Palit Oil & Gas. .Q50c 
ee $1 
Sharp & Dohme ...... 50c 
OSS Q30c 


Smith (L. C.) Corona Q50c 
South Amer. Gold & 


jo. OO ee eae 15c 

i ee eee E5c 
| oe ee Q75c 
Sterling Drug 3%4% 

pf. Tere CECE TT Q873 2C 
Stop ae Q25c 
Sun Chemical ......... 15c 


Do $4.50 pf. ....Q$1.12% 
Sun Life Assurance. .*Q75c 
Tri-Continental Corp... .20c 
Trico Products ....Q62%c 
Twin City Rapid Trans. 

5% p 6 
Udylite Corp. 
Union Twist Drill...... 75¢c 
United Cigar-Whelan 

Stores $3.50 pf....Q87%c 
Un. Paramount Theatres .25c 
United Shoe Mach.. .Q62%c 


* @8eeeeeenee 


United Stockyards ...Q10c 
Universal—Cyclops 
EE sk on ich pa ded Q25c 
|| APRS Ree Rey ae E25c 
Seber... 6c... Q25c 
eee 50c 
Veeder-Root Inc. ....Q50c 


Victor Chemical Wks.. .25c 
Do. 3%4% pf. ....Q87%c 
West Penn Elec. ....Q50c 


West Penn Pwr........ 50c 
West. Union Teleg.....75c 
Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Q50c 
Woodley Petroleum Q12%c 
Woodward Iron ...... Q50c 

Do 


Accumulations 


Iowa Elec. hey pf. A. .$1.75 


Do 614% p . .$1.62% 
La ited Roark 

De 4 bn ete 0.8389¢ 
Stand. Gea & Elec. 

oy lee ora $1.50 

rere $1.75 
Stand. Pwr. & Light 

$8 3 a $1.75 
Westates Pet. 70c pf... .15c 

Stock 
Addressograph-Mult. ..3% 
Black & Decker......... 3% 
U.S: Resiiatee: <: .... 24% 
Omissions 

Granite City Steel; 
Paper. 


* Canadian Currency. 
rected amount. 


terly. S-—-Semi-Annual. 


Pay- 
able 


9-19 
10- 1 
10- 1 


9-30 
9-30 


9-19 


10-25 
10-25 


11- 1 
10-20 


11-21 
9-30 
l1- 1 


Nestle-Le Mur; Sorg 


tRevised to show cor- 
tStock dividend of 1% 
for each 100 shares held. E—Extra. 


Q—Quar- 


ss, 
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Upon request on your letterhead, 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to ‘which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 

Free Booklet Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries — a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
. guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Latest Selected List—Securities compiled by a 
N.Y.S.E. firm. Pre-election factors that bear 
upon certain industries and companies in rela- 
tion to earnings and capital appreciation de- 
termine specific recommendations for the in- 
vestor. 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


For Your Children—A study of Inheritance, 
Gift and Income taxes as they bear upon 
estate problems involving minors indicating 
various possible tax savings. Presented by a 


N.Y.S.E. member firm. 
Seasoned Oil With Good Yield—Analysis of 


refiner of jet-engine fuel with unbroken divi- 
dend record since 1944—shares now selling 
to yield over 7 per cent. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work," and “Production Personalities." 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 101 Stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company? 
—A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
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Financial Summary 























































































































=— READ LEFT SCALE | Adjusted for | READ RIGHT SCALE = 
240 i Seasonal Variation 225 
220 1935-39=100 220 
200 \ po 215 
180 \ : 210 
160 INDEX OF WI 205 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 200 
Federal Reserve Board 
120 195 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 152 AMJ J AS O 
‘ _ 1952 , 1951 
Trade Indicators aindl . tate. eee ae 
Electrical Output (KWH)................... 7,718 7,646 7,324 6,795 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 98.7 98.9 101.5 100.0 
Preeent. Car LOGGINS. 5 ccs ss oes be baestags 834,120 727,344 750,000 732,908 
1952 = 1951 

Aug. 20 Aug. 27 Sept. 3 Sept. 1 
ees eee Federal ) $35,426 $35,563 $35,673 $32,998 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve |.... 20,799 20919 21,013 19,586 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }.... 1,544 1,493 1,450 1,189 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities..... 94 | 32,362 32,353 31,976 30,768 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities | 51,762 52,600 52,274 50,584 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,125 1,099 1,088 947 
Ditomey It CiPCMAOe: «oes s seks tcewsicons 29,068 29,129 29,391 28,262 





000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 


Market Statistics —-New York Stock Exchange 




















losing - 1952 ion 1952——_—_— 
— aan: Sept. 3 Sept. 4 Sept. 5 Sept. 6 Sept.8 Sept. High Low 
30 Industrials .. 277.15 276.76 276.50 | 275.87. 273.53 280.29 2756.35 
20 Railroads ... 103.43 103.05 102.48 Exchange 101.31 99.12 104.89 82.03 
15 Utilities 51.05 51.00 50.99 Closed 50.94 50.47. 51.12 47.53 
65 Stocks ...... 107.48 107.26 107.02 | 106.50 105.15 108.45 96.05 
, 1952 
Details of Stock Trading: Sept.3 Sept. 4 Sept. 5 Sept.6 Sept.8 Sept9 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,200 1,120 1,040 | 1,170 1,310 
ee i ee ee ee 1,086 1,090 1,064 1,115 1,133 
Number of Advances............ 478 366 344 257 161 
Number of Declines............. 310 424 434 Exchange 565 743 
Number Unchanged ............ 298 300 286 Closed 293 229 
New Highs for 1952............. 58 46 34 | 30 15 
New Lows for 1952.............. 18 11 28 | 33 59 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.60 98.60 98.67 | 98.64 98.65 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $2,524  $2.520 $2,560 | $3,180 $2,940 
c 1952 . —! 
*Average Bond Yields: Aug.6 Aug.13  Aug.20 Aug.27 Sept.3 High Low 
pS 2 re errr 2.944% 2.954% 2.957% 2.943% 2.933% 3.026% 2.890% 
Me cccyce capap eee 3.263 3.279 3.283 3.299 3.202 3.390 3.256 
eo ncsd¥icenndaede’ 3.542 3.560 3.559 3.548 3.549 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.65 5.69 aay 5.78 5.70 6.25 5.64 
20 Railroads ....... 5.40 5.43 5.54 5.53 5.49 6.00 5.37 
ZO Utelities 65. 5csec. 5.32 5.34 5.34 5.31 5.27 5.59 5,27 
a eT 5.59 5.63 5.70 5.71 5.64 6.13 5.59 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended September 9, 1952 


Alleghany Corporation 


American Telephone & Telegraph 


Noma Electric 


International Telephone & Telegraph.... 


National Distillers 
American Power & Light 
Hupp Corporation 
Radio Corporation 
Southern Company 


Southern Pacific Company 


hares Net 
Tratel Sept. 2 pt. 9 Change 
digas Lecce ees a 74,500 3% 3% +% 

pan wead 69,900 156 15534 —_ 
LS sins Sa Dee ELS 62,900 12 12% +% 
61,400 18% 1734 —¥y 

ee re eee Let See ke et 52,800 26% 25% — 
rubbish ve tec BOL 52,400 2% 2% +% 
lids Aeswsaccoiolgtneni WARM a 52,000 3% 3% + % 
si te-siniiora abide Uta Sibk ase 46,800 27% 26% —H% 
Dutt sttielotow Sdhieats stents & 46,400 14% 15 +% 
5 etal aud sip he 43,600 43% 403% —3% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 30 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 


recommendation but a statistical record 


valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 





























New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1942° 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1958 
International Minerals & High ......... 12% 1y 183% 34% 45 34% 38% 34% 56% 
MEDS. cccuen doseducese BOE. vdccecsces 3% 11% 15% 17 27 22% 23% 24 31% 
(After 2-for-1 split | ee ; oy ean ats wes ies das wage sa 27% 
November, 1950) ......... MM cvascanece Sit ane aa ae awk are ee mee 27 
Earnings ..... g$1.35 g$1.80 $1.55 2$1.38 2$1.96 g$2.17 g$2.92 g$3.18 2£$3.40 
Dividends .... 0.25 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.80 0.85 1.00 1.40 
International Mining ........ WM cccesess 4% 6% 6% 11% 11% 5% 5% 6% 9% 
Se socesk ices 1% 3% 434 5% 4% 314 3% 33% 3% 
Earnings ..... D$0.05 D$0.09 D$0.21 D$0.13 D$0.16 D$0.24 D$0.16 $0.14 D$0.17 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None 0.25 4.00 
International Nickel ......... BRN esccsccce 30% 36% 32% 39% 42% 36% 34% 31% 36% 
RANE dcatenoscs 24% 25 25% 28% 28% 25% 24% 25% 25% 
Earnings ..... $2.15 $2.00 $1.71 $1.58 $1.90 $2.17 $2.55 $2.08 $3.21 
{Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
International Packers........ apeerreere 2914 35% 33% 38% 36% 27% 22 12 14% 
pavaeusaes 19 27% 27% 31% 20% 20% 8% 8% 11% 
Earnings ..... $2.77 $3.15 $2.94 $2.09 $3.70 $1.86 $0.72 $0.75 $1.61 
Dividends .... 2.50 2.00 2.50 1.80 1.60 1.60 1.40 None 0.40 
International Paper .... ..... MD -se-cccoeds 15% 14% 21% 48% 55% 59% 64% 68% a 
green 7¥4 8% 13% 19% 38% 38% 4244 — lf 
(After 2-for-1 split MS Rcdeepces Seea wane aaa wane eed eee 37% 59% 
December, 1949 Sea ‘ ne 33% 33% 
and 25% stk. div. eee ‘ eae wed PEG? 52% 
September, 1950) ........ | eee ie ee wales ae gees Per er cae aay 42% 
Earnings $0.69 $0.82 $0.83 $0.84 $3.40 $6.01 $6.69 $5.69 $7.39 
Dividends .... None None None None 1.20 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.50 
International Railways BE ieksdcaes 3% 11% 12% 24 26% 16 14 7% 9% 
Central America ........... Oe 1 3% 7% 9% 11% 9 5% 4% 5 
Earnings ..... $1.13 $2.57 $2.33 $3.15 $3.27 $4.16 $1.72 D$0.67 $1.38 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None 
International Salt ............ WE bcaccacce 48% 44 47 57 70% 58% 64 61 70 
BOE descsecces 39 39 39% 42% 52% 46% 52% 50 52 
— . aes woes erst ee sia aaa ie ie <aais ae igen 
pC eee | eee yr eer ee eae os ree eda meas ous 
Earnings ..... $1.41 $1.47 $1.35 $1.41 $2.47 $3.38 $3.65 $3.62 $4.60 
Dividends .. 1.00 3.25 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.75 aaa 1.75 2.25 
International Shoe ........... BD cccccdese 32 38% 43 45% 49% 45 45 46% 46% 
par seh 26 28 35% 39 36 37% 39% 41 38% 
Earnings ..... m$2.09 m$2.02 m$1.79 m$1.67 m$1.63 m$4.12 m$4.06 m$2.26 m$3.22 
Dividends 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 2.25 3.00 3.00 2.55 
International Silver ......... MES incccsss 39% 60 93 175 230 pee 
(After 1946 merger eee 26 36 56% 92 175 ae Boas alan nent 
and 4-for-1 split eres + wince wes eae 60% 62 65% 57% 61% 
SUS TE ga cad awiscncd<s iccctecc< ner caus a cai aa 39% 40% 43 38% 42% 
Farnings ..... $1.28 $1.84 $3.02 $2.55 $9.20 $14.98 $19.41 $11.40 $13.24 
Dividends .... 1.00 0.75 1.00 1.00 4.00 6.00 9.00 6.00 6.00 
International Tel. & Tel...... MMO dds pacer 7% 16% 20 33 31% 17% 16% 11% 16 
MT Sacecevcts 1% 6% 11% 18% 14% 9% 8% 7% 9% 
Earnings ..... $0.33 $0.80 $1.09 $1.05 D$1.57 $0.03 $1.07 $0.72 $2.27 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None 
International Utilities ....... ME fh ctecasx: Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 20 22% 
Sbdwesieecc July, 1949 12% 17 
Earnings ..... $0.94 $1.13 $1.28 $1.45 $1.69 $1.82 $1.90 
Dividends .... wae aie 0.33 0.50 0.94 0.90 1.69 1.00 1.05 
Interstate Department Se 10% 18% 20% 41% 50 27% 26% 23 30 
WOE Saditadineveedsenss Se cncaassncoa 6% 9} 15 17 23% 19 17% 18% 20% 
Earnings ..... a$3.27 a$3.22 a$3.30 a$3.42 a$4.56 a$4.€2 a$5.15 a$3.76 a$6.45 
Dividends .... 1.0 1.00 1.00 1.30 1.55 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Interstate Power ............ MED can céaa Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
pecneeeees November, 1951 
Earnings ..... $0.81 $0.73 $0.72 $1.02 $0.94 $0.84 
Dividends . None None None 0.30 0.60 0.60 
Intertype Corp. .........+++0 or 11 18 20% 30% 34% 26% 35% 34 45 
pO TT 7% 10% 15 19% 20% 20 22% 24 28 
Ear nings sane $1.05 $1.94 $2.01 $1.53 $1.73 $3.17 $5.81 $7.81 $4.59 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 2.20 2.20 2.50 
Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric.High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 27% 
MING ip cddienses August 24, 1950 23% 
Earnings ..... $1.76 $1.38 $1.18 $1.95 $2.03 $2.22 $2.60 $2.77 $2.54 
Dividends ... ee 1.19 0.98 1.61 2.80 1.50 1.59 1.59 1.80 
Iowa Power & Light......... BOE iiccicces Listed N. Y. Stock Exchang 22 
BD. cneccusecs July, 1950 17% 
Earnings ..... $0.03 $0.57 $1.37 $2.18 $2.17 $2.26 $2.00 $1.86 $1.86 
Dividends ....' 1.00 0.87% 1.40 2.00 1.60 1.60 1.40 1.33 1.40 
Island Creek Coal............ SE. Pasi acces 32% 32% 45 46 50 69% 63% with 
CO CR a =_— 27% 29 36 39% 38% 59% nas aatna 
(After 2-for-1 split WERE wis ceccas coe Ter oe awe eens 39% 32 35% 
February, 1948). ...0.00000LQ@W cccccccess stan Cr rrr 64 ae angle 29 24 27% 
Earnings ..... $1.62 $1.76 $1.70 $1.50 $1.86 $4.02 $5.37 $3.36 $4.15 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 2.25 2.85 3.00 3.00 
Jacobs (F. L.) Cor.....cseceee | ere 3% 6% 13% 22% 24% 13% 10 7% 7% 
BME cncpctaves 1% 3% 5 19% 8% 6% 4% 2% 5% 
Earnings ..... h$0.90 h$1.97 h$2.13 h$2.94 hD$2.40 hD$0.58 h$0.41 hD$1.75 h$0.60 
Dividends .... None None None 0.20 None None None None None 


a—12 months to January 31, following year. 


stock, x—Three months, y-—Six months. 


Printed by Ay $ O’BRIEN, Inc. 
New York, N. 


D— Deficit. 


g—12 months to June 30. h—12 months to July 31. 
z—Nine months. 


tLess non-residence tax. 


m—12 months to November 


1951 1952 
44% 41% 
25% 31% 
g$3.06 g$2.90 
1.60 0.80 
5% 3% 
3 2% 
D$0.08 yD$0.04 
None None 
42% 48% 
31% 40% 
$4.18 1$2.23 
2.60 1.50 
15% 14% 
12% 10% 
$1.13 aed 
1.30 $0.30 
56% 51% 
45% 42 
$6.28  y$2.69 
3.00 2.25 
11% 9 
6% 5% 
D$.036 y$0.71 
None None 

83 

70 
49% 57 
39 45 
$5.32  y$2.44 
2.50 1.50 
44% 40 
38% 36% 
m$2.65  y$1.26 
2.40 2.40 
73 61% 
53 4714 
$8.40  y$2.53 
6.00 3.50 
19% 18% 
13% 15 
$2.60  x$0.65 
p0.60 0.60 
27% 3034 
20% 24% 
$1.80 y$1.45 

1.20 0.9 

35% 32% 
27% 27% 
a$4.20 ef ae 
2.50 $2.50 
8% 10 
8% 8% 
$0.80 Zi os 
0.60 $0.45 
37% 36 
30% 26% 
$3.98  y$1.14 
2.00 1.35 
27% 28 
24% 25% 
$2.12 area 
1.80 $1.35 
24 25% 
20% 22% 
$1.89 os 
1.40 $1.05 
39 39% 
32 32% 
$4.68  y$1.38 
3.00 1.50 
8% 5 
4% 4 
h$1.04 zD$1.82 
None None 





30. p—aAlso paid 





ART AND TYPOGRAPHY 
Hollis Holland 
Member of Faculty 
Columbia University 


INVESTOR IMPACT 


President : 
The National Federation of 
Financial Analysts Societies 


CHAIRMAN 


Richard W. Lambourne Carman G. Blough, C.P.A. 
Research Director 
American Institute of 
Accountants 


United Press Associations 


| - SELECTING THE BEST 


~aieg 


IN 100 INDUSTRIES 


The “Oscar of Industry” 


The bronze trophy that will be presented at 
the Financial World Annual Report Awards 


The Annual Awards Banquet 
FINANCIAL WORLD'S EIGHTH 


: i © 


Annual Report Awards 











_. Hotel Statler, New York 
Tuesday, October 28, 1952, 7 P.M. 


The Annual Awards Number 
Winners of the Bronze 
Dashane, e. « of oan ae 


“ANNUAL "REPORTS 
COVER DESIGNS _ ADVERTISEMENTS, 





























Banquet to 100 corporations achieving ‘‘Best 
of Industry” awards 
leadership in 1951 annual reports 
of the following industries: 


Air-Conditioning and 
Refrigeration 

Aircraft Mfg. 

* Airlines 

Aluminum Products 

Auto Equipment 

Auto Supply and 
Hardware Stores 

Automobile 

Baking 

*Banking 

Battery 

Brewing 

Building Equipment 

Building Materials 

Bus and Truck Lines 

Carbonated Beverage 

Cement 

Chemical 

Clothing Chains 

Clothing Mfg. 

Coal and Coke 

Communications 

Confections 

Construction Service 

Containers—Fibre 

Copper Products 

Dairy Products 

Department Stores 

Distilled Spirits 

Drug Products 

Drug Store Chains 

Electrical Equipment 

Electronics—Radio 





for their 


Farm Equipment 
Finance Companies 
Financial Organizations 
Food Containers 
Foods (Packaged) 
Gas 
Glass 
Graphic Arts 
Grocery Store Chains 
Health Insurance 
Hotels 
Household Appliance 
Household Equipment 
Household Furnishings 
Household Services 
Insurance 

(Property) 
Life Insurance 
Machine Tools 
Machinery, etc. 
Materials Handling 
Meat Packing 
Metal Products 
Milling 
Mining 
Motion Pictures 
Mutual Funds 
Office Equipment 
Oil Well Equipment 
Paint and Coatings 
Paper Products 
Petroleum 
Photo Equipment 
Pipe Lines 





FINANCIAL JOURNALISM PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Elm Denny Griswold 

Editor and Publisher 

Public Relations News 






Plastics 

Plywood 

Printing Equipment 

Publishing 

Pulp and Paper 

Rail Equipment 

*Railroads 

Rayon Producers 

Restaurants 

Rubber and Tire 

Rugs and Carpets 

Savings & Loan 
Associations 

Shipbuilding 

Shipping Lines 

Shoe and Leather 

Sports Equipment 

Steel & Iron 

Stock Exchanges 

Stove and Heater 

Sugar & Sweetening 

Synthetic Fibre 
Weavers 

Textile Weaving Mills 

Tobacco 

Traction 

Tractor and Truck 
Mf, 


é. 

*Utilities 

Variety Merchandise 
Vintners 

Watches and Clocks 
Water Works 
Diversified 


*Judged in more than one geographical or characteristic classification. 


For Information on the Awards Number or Banquet Write: 
Weston Smith, Executive Vice-President, i am World 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. 





